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THE INDIAN POLICY OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS* 
ANNA MUCKLEROY 
CHAPTER I 
INDIAN TRIBES OF TEXAS DURING THE REPUBLIC 


The Indians residing in Texas during the Republic may be 
divided into two groups, those who were indigenous, and those 
who were immigrants. The immigrant Indians may also be classi- 
fied under two heads, the tribes which were forced south by hostile 
northern Indians, and the tribes which were pushed west by the 
expanding frontier of the United States. Thomas M. Marshall 
in his History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase 
gives the above classification.. The writer of this paper, though 
using Marshall’s divisions, has taken the liberty of making some 
changes in the enumeration and discussion of the tribes under the 
various headings. 


I. Native Indian Tribes of Texas 


The Karankawa. It seems that the name, Karankawa, was 
applied originally to a small group of Indians living near Mata- 


*A thesis presented to the Faculty of the Graduate Department of the 
University of Texas for the degree of Master of Arts. 

The writer’s thanks are due to the officials of the Texas State Library, 
and to the library staff of the University of Texas. I wish especially to 
express my gratitude to Mr. W. W. Winkler, Reference Librarian of the 
University of Texas, for his valuable assistance in locating material, and 
to Professor Eugene C, Barker of the University of Texas for his many 
helpful suggestions and criticisms in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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gorda Bay, but later it was extended to include the tribes inhabit- 
ing the shore and islands from Galveston Bay to perhaps west of 
the San Antonio River. These Indians represented a very low 
grade of society, for their tribal organization was loose, and their 
habits of life extremely crude. They did not cultivate the soil, 
but lived on fish, game, wild berries and roots, eggs of sea-fowls, 
and, to some extent, human flesh.* Physically the men were tall 
and strongly built, and in disposition they were fierce and warlike. 
Their chief weapon was the bow and arrow, which they used with 
skill.* In the eighteenth century the number of fighting men in 
the Karankawan tribe was probably between four and five hun- 
dred.© Stephen F. Austin’s settlement on the Brazos brought 
conflict in 1823 between these Indians and the pioneers. During 
the ensuing struggles over half the tribe was slain and the re- 
mainder fled to La Bahia Presidio on the San Antonio River.® In 
1834, a force of nearly three hundred Karankawan warriors visited 
Matagorda for the purpose of plundering a pack train from Mex- 
ico, encamped there, but the American settlers rallied in such 
force that the Indians retreated without a fight.* About 1840 
they were camped on the Guadalupe River below Victoria, and 
on account of the depredations committed by them on the settlers, 
they were attacked, many were killed, and the rest driven south- 
west along the coast. In 1843 and 1844 they were living about 
fifty miles southwest of Corpus Christi. A Mexican ranging com- 
pany under Captain Rafael Aldrete attacked and almost annihilated 
them.§ Between 1839 and 1851 some ten or twelve families were 
living on Aransas Bay and Nueces River. Another group of about 
one hundred persons was located in 1840 on Lavaca Bay.® The 

*Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, I, 657; Bolton, Athanase de 
Méziéres and the Lowisiana-Texas Frontier, 1768-1780, I, 19. 

‘Bolton, “The Founding of Mission Rosario: A Chapter in the History 
of the Gulf Coast,” in V'he Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, X, 115. 

*Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 223. 

‘Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1819-1841, p. 127. 

*Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, I, 657. 

"Kenney, “History of the Indian Tribes of Texas” in Wooten (editor), 
A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 727. 

‘Kenney, “History of the Indian Tribes of Texas” in Wooten, A Com- 
prehensive History of Texas, I, 127. 
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Karankawan tribe had been so reduced in numbers before the be- 
ginning of the Republic, that it was not considered very formidable 
as an enemy. 


The Tonkawa. During the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and the early nineteenth, the Tonkawan tribe occupied a wide 
region north of the Karankawa, between the Colorado and Trinity 
Rivers in the eastern central part of Texas.° They had no fixed 
habitat, planted no crops, but led a wandering life, living mostly 
on game.*? C. Green, Indian Agent to the Tonkawas in 1844, 
wrote that in February he had visited their camp on Cedar Creek, 
a tributary of the Trinity River. In May of the same year he 
found them near Gonzales, from which place they traveled by 
way of San Marcos to the Colorado. In 1845, R. S. Neighbors, 
recently appointed Indian Agent to the Tonkawas, reported that 
they were located on the Cibolo near the old Gonzales crossing.** 
The Tonkawas were warlike Indians, and were hostile toward the 
Comanche and Wichita during the time of the Republic, although 
they remained at peace with the Texans. It is impossible to state 
definitely the number of persons who belonged to this tribe, but 
various estimates have been made which throw some light on the 
subject. Dr. John Sibley thought there were about two hundred 
men in the tribe in 1805. Teran in 1828, estimated their number 
at eighty families and the official estimate in 1847 was one hundred 
and fifty men.’ 


The Caddo. The tribal traditions of the Caddo place their 
early home along the lower Red River of Louisiana. As early as 
1687, La Salle and his followers encountered Caddo villages scat- 
tered along Red River and its tributaries and along the banks of 


“Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, II, 780; Bolton, Athanase de 
Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1768-1780, I, 22-23. 

“Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1819-1841, 127. 

“Manuscript: C. Green to T, G. Western, December 14, 1844. Indian 
Affairs, State Library. 

*Manuscript: R. S. Neighbors to T. G. Western, June 14, 1845. Indian 
Affairs, State Library. 
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the United States Indian Agent stationed at Natchitoches. Rowland, 
Official Letters of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816, IV, 2; VI, 274-277, 362- 
63; Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, XVII, 68, note 60. 
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the Sabine, Neches, Trinity, Brazos and Colorado Rivers in eastern 
Texas.‘ In 1835 all the Caddo living in the United States made 
a treaty with the government ceding all their land and agreeing to 
move beyond the boundaries of that country. Numbers of the 
Caddo tribe flocked into Texas and joined their brethren along 
the great bend of the Red River and southwest as far as Nacog- 
doches.*® Here a remnant of the old Caddo Confederacy still re- 
mained in 1837 with the following units: Caddo, Eyeish, Aba- 
darko, Abadoche,** Nabedache. At that time they numbered two 
hundred and twenty-five, spoke the same language, and hunted to- 
gether for a living.1* The Nabedache and Nacogdoche were tribes 
which belonged originally to the old Hasinai Confederacy, so it 
seems probable that at this time both the Caddo and Hasinai 
groups had broken up and the tribes which were left of each had 
united. The Caddo and Hasinai were divisions of the great 
Caddoan linguistic stock, were similar in customs and spoke al- 
most or quite the same language.’® 


The Hasinai. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the compact Hasinai Confederacy occupied the valleys of the upper 
Neches and Angelina Rivers.®° Some of the most important tribes 
belonging to this nation were the Hasinai, Nacogdoches, Nabedache, 
Nasoni, and Nadaco.** The Hasinai played a very important part 
in the History of Texas under Spanish rule, but by the time of 
the Republic, war, poor food, and epidemics had reduced their 
number so that only a few scattered tribes remained.*? These 


*Hodge, I, 179-181. 

*Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, I, 179-181; Bolton, Athanase 
de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1768-1780, I, 21-22. Manu- 
script: Report of Standing Committee on Indian Affairs to President 
Sam Houston, October 12, 1837. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 
This committee had been appointed September 29, 1837, Journal of Senate, 
2 Congress, 1 Session, 8. 

“The writer has been unable to identify this tribe in Hodge. 

*Manuscript: Report of Senate Standing Committee on Indian Affairs, 
October 12, 1837. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 
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Indians cultivated the soil to an unusual extent. Maize, beans, 
calabashes, and wild vegetables, supplemented with game, served 
them as food.** In 1837 they were allied with the Caddo and 
Eyeish, were on friendly terms with the prairie Indians, and were 
hostile to the Republic.** 


The Eyeish or Ais. In 1828 the small tribe known as the 
Eyeish lived between the Brazos and Colorado Rivers, and num- 
bered about one hundred and sixty families.2> In 1837 the Eyeish 
had united with the Caddo and the remnant of the Hasinai. They 
were living in Nacogdoches county and were hostile to the Texans.?* 


The Bidat, Orkokisa, Athacapa. On each side of the lower 
Trinity River lived the Bidai and Orkokisa, and to the east of 
them on the lower Neches and Sabine dwelt the Athacapa. These 
tribes were closely associated and were probably related. At one 
time they were supposed to be Caddoan, but that is no longer con- 
sidered true. They were not connected with the Karankawa, who 
occupied the region to the south, and seem to have lived on a 
higher plane than this barbarous tribe ever aspired to attain.?7 
By the early nineteenth century these tribes were greatly reduced 
in numbers,?* and consequently their part in the affairs of the 
Republic of Texas was insignificant. 


The Coahutltecan Tribes. When the Spanish missionaries made 
their way into Texas at the end of the seventeenth century, they 
found some seventy odd different tribal or subtribal divisions lo- 
cated between the lower San Antonio and the lower Rio Grande 
Rivers. These tribes are now grouped together under the name 
Coahuiltecan from the language which they spoke. During the 
latter part of the eighteenth century the Lipan, a tribe of the 


*Bolton, Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1768- 
1780, I, 21. 

“Manuscript: Report of Senate Standing Committee on Indian Affairs 
to Sam Houston, October 12, 1837. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 

*Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
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October 12, 1837. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 
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chase, 1819-1841, 126. 
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Apache, pushed down from the north, and forced the Coahuiltecan 
tribes to the coast.2® Some of the most important units were the 
Xarame, Pampopa, Pocoa, Payaya, Aguastayas, Pacuache, Ocana, 
Pupanac, Pastaloco and Patzua.*® Only a few scattered remnants 
of the Coahuiltecan tribes were left to witness the trials of the 
young Republic. 


The Apache. In the early eighteenth century the Apache tribes 
occupied almost the whole of western Texas, from the upper 
Nueces and Medina Rivers to the upper Red and Colorado. But 
with the southern movement of the Comanche, the Apache were 
forced to abandon their northern ranges.*t The chief Apache 
tribes located in Texas were the Lipan, the Natages, the Mescalero, 
and Jumano, of which the Lipan exerted the most influence on 
the history of the Republic. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the Lipans were living on both sides of the Rio Grande, 
where they had been forced by the steady approach of the 
Comanches.** A report of the Senate Standing Committee on 
Indian Affairs in 1837 contains the statement that the Lipans were 
to be considered merely as a part of the Mexican Nation.** This 
supposition seems to have been made without a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject. It is true that the Lipans had been forced 
to the Mexican border, but this does not prove that they were 
allied with Mexico. Quite the opposite seems to have been the 
case, for the Lipans were friendly toward the government of Texas, 
and often served in the army as scouts.** As a nation, the Apache 
were hated by the other Indians of the country. Their number 
was probably not so large as their “nobility and aggressiveness” 
caused it to be reported.*® 

*Bolton, Athanase de Méziéres, I, 27. 


“Ibid, 27. 
“Thid,, 24. 


*Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
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*Manuscript: Mark B, Lewis to Branch T. Archer, June 1, 1841. In- 
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II, Immigrant Indian Tribes in Texas, 1836-1846 


Tribes Forced South by Hostile Northern Indians. The Co- 
manche, Wichita, Kiowa, Kiowa Apache, and a portion of the 
Paronee, were pushed southward into Texas in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. The cause of this movement was the 
shifting of certain hostile northern Indians, especially the Sioux.*’ 


The Comanche. It is rather difficult to locate the exact territory 
occupied by the twelve Comanche tribes, because their range was 
very large and they traveled on horseback with extreme rapidity 
from one part of the country to another. An offshoot of the She- 
shoni tribe of Wyoming, the Comanche by the end of the seven- 
teenth century had crowded the Apache from their hunting grounds 
on the headwaters of the Arkansas, Red, Trinity, and Brazos 
Rivers, and occupied New Mexico and the Panhandle country. 
During the time of the Republic the ranges of the Comanche were 
from Chihuahua on the south to the plains of the Platte on the 
north.** Their attitude toward the Texans, and their habits of 
life are discussed in the following extract from a report of the 
Senate Standing Committee on Indian Affairs, October 12, 1837: 


Of the Comanches your Committee knows but little, they are 
however the natural enemies of the Mexicans whom they con- 
temptuously denominate their stock keepers and out of which 
nation they procure slaves. They are roving indians, live on 
game, and have many horses. Their arms are the Bow & Lance. 
Your Committee have not any evidence of hostile feelings on the 
part of these indians toward the People of this Republik and do 
not entertain a doubt but that a treaty of amity between this 
Govt & those Indians might be effected if pressure and energetic 
measures were adopted for that purpose by the Executive & 
Congress of this Republic.*® 


It would seem from this that the Comanches were, at this time, 
considered one of the lesser tribes of Texas Indians, which could, 
without great difficulty, be conciliated. The government found 
later that the Comanches were formidable enemies who could 


*Tbid., 129. 


Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1819-1841, 129-130; Bolton, Athanase de Méziéres, I, 24-27. 
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neither be conquered and driven entirely from the country, nor 
brought to peace terms except after years of struggle. 


The Wichita. In the north central part of the Republic, along 
the waters of the Brazos, Wichita, and Trinity Rivers, the Wichita 
Indians located, when they were pushed south by their enemies, 
the Osage. The principal tribes of the Wichita were the Tawakoni, 
Taovayas, Kichai, and Yscanis. Their civilization resembled that 
of the Caddo and Hasinai, but their language was quite distinct. 
The Apache on the west, and the Osage on the north were the 
common enemies of the three groups, the Hasinai, the Caddo, and 
the Wichita. In the eighteenth century it is estimated that the 
Wichita numbered four thousand. By 1824 there were probabiy 
about twenty-eight hundred, and their number continued to de- 
crease both on account of wars and disease.*® A considerable num- 
ber of the Skidi Pawnee lived with the Wichita. The two tribes 
had been on intimate terms for many years, and the band of 
Pawnees seem to have resided with the Wichita at least since the 
middle of the eighteenth century.‘t The report of the Senate 
Standing Committee of Indian Affairs, October 12, 1837, contains 
the following information concerning the Wichita-Pawnee group: 


The Keechi Tywocanies Wakko’s and Towiash or Pawnees are 
Indians of the Prairies,—Hunt altogether for a living travel al- 
together on horseback armed mostly with Bow and Lance. What 
fire arms they have are smooth bores or traders guns of little value 
and seldom used They rove from place to place, move with great 
celerity, & are but little dependent on civilized man for necessary 
articles. They are now at war with this Republik Their num- 
ber is about 500 warriors despicable soldiers but formidable 
rogues, and for 5 years past have greatly annoyed our frontier 
during which time they have occasionally found opportunities to 
commit most horrible outrages & to carry off children and females 
as prisoners. . . . 

These indians reside mostly on the head waters of the Trinity, 
Brazos, and Colorado, and are on good terms with the Comanches 
and northern Indians living within the limits of Texas.* 


“Bolton, Athanase de Méziéres, I, 23-24; Marshall, A History of the 
Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841, 130; Hodge, 
Handbook of American Indians, II, 947-949. 

“Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, II, 947. 

“Texas State Library. 
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Kiowa and Kiowa Apache. The Kiowa Indians migrated across 
the Arkansas River early in the nineteenth century, and located 
west of the Comanches, with whom they became closely allied. 
Among the prairie tribes, the Kiowa were noted for their fierce 
war-like disposition. It is estimated that in proportion to their 
number they killed more white men than any other tribe of Indians. 
The Kiowa Apache belonged to the Kiowa tribal circle, although 
their language was distinctly individual. They were a small 
Athapascan tribe, had absolutely no political connection with the 
Apache, but came south with the Kiowa to the Texas plains coun- 
try. Their union with the Kiowa was so close that they may be 
considered as a legitimate part of that nation.*® 


Tribes Pushed West by the Expanding Frontier of the United 
States. At the Treaty of Paris in 1763, France ceded to England 
all the lands east of the Mississippi except the Island of Orleans. 
Thus a great expanse of territory was opened to the English colon- 
ists in America. However, it was not until after the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the War of 1812, that westward immigration 
began to crowd the Indian tribes across the Mississippi. Eastern 
Texas was practically uninhabited, and furnished a place of refuge 
for the following tribes: the Alabama, the Coshatto (Koasati), 
the Biloxi, the Muskogee, the Choctaw, the Chickasaw, the Kick- 
apoo, the Shawnee, the Delaware, the Arkensa, the Creek, and the 
Cherokee.** 


Alibama, Koasati, Biloxi, and Muskogee. In 1837, a Committee 
Report of the Senate, located the Alabama, Coshatto, Biloxi, and 
Muskogee together in the counties of Nacogdoches and Liberty 
south of the San Antonio road, and estimated their strength at 
150 warriors.*® The Alibama had moved to Texas from Louisiana 
some time before 1819, and had settled above Opelousas road be- 
tween the Sabine and the Trinity Rivers. There were about one 
hundred and twenty of these Indians, when they first wandered 
from their tribe which was established on the Alabama River be- 


“Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1819-1841, 130; Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, I, 699-702. 

“Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1819-1841, 131. 

“Manuscript: Report of Senate Standing Committee on Indian Affairs 
to Sam Houston, October 12, 1837. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 
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fore the Treaty of 1763. By the time they had drifted into Texas 
their number had decreased. The Koasati or Cochatti or Cush- 
atti were an upper Creek tribe closely related to the Alibama. Soon 
after west Florida was ceded to Great Britain in 1763, part of the 
Koasati left their home on the right bank of the Alabama River, 
near the confluence of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, and wandered 
west. Sibley in 1805 noted that these Indians had settled on the 
east bank of the Sabine River eighty miles south of Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. From there they spread over much of east Texas as 
far as the Trinity River. Some of the Koasati also obtained per- 
mission from the Caddo to settle on the Red River. Schermerhorn 
said that the Koasati on the Sabine River in 1812 numbered six 
hundred, and in 1820 estimated that there were only three hun- 
dred and fifty on the Red River, fifty on the Neches forty miles 
above its mouth, and two hundred and forty on the Trinity forty 
to fifty miles above its mouth. The Koasati were considered hon- 
est, industrious and peaceful. Allied with the Alibama and the 
Koasati were the Biloxi, a small tribe originally from southern 
Mississippi. In 1828 about twenty families were located on the 
east bank of the Neches. A small band also lived with the Caddo 


on Red River. In 1846 Butler and Lewis found a Biloxi camp [ / 


on Little River. A few of the Muskogee tribe had wandered to 
Texas about 1834, and had become associated with the Alibama, 
Koasati, and Biloxi. All the above tribes spoke a similar dialect, 
had no pretensions to soil, and were on friendly terms with the 
people of the Republic.** 


Choctaw and Chickasaw. The Choctaw began to migrate west 
from their original homes in southern Mississippi and Georgia, 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. By 1809, they 
had a village on the Wichita River. There were, in 1820, about 
one hundred and forty on the Red River near the Caddo, and over 
a thousand on the Sabine and Neches Rivers. In 1840 a small 
party of about forty Choctaws and Chickasaws lived in the counties 
of Nacogdoches and Shelby on the Attoyac and Patroon. The 
Choctaws cultivated the soil and were, in fact, the best agricul- 


“Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, I, 43-44, 719-720; Marshall, 
A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841, 
131-133. Manuscript: Report of Senate Standing Committee on Indian 
Affairs, October 12, 1837. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 
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turists of the southern Indians. They were not by nature war- 
like, but in defense of their homes they were brave and fearless. 
The Chickasaws were related to the Choctaws in language and 
customs, but nevertheless the two nations were ancient enemies. 
A few of the Chickasaws put aside this hostility, came to Texas 
and lived among the Choctaws. Both tribes were at peace with 
the Republic in 1837.* 


The Kickapoo, Potawatomi, Delaware, and Shawnee. The Kick- 
apoo by 1819 had ceded to the United States all their claims to 
land in Illinois, and began to move southwest. They first settled 
in Missouri and Kansas, and from there parties found their way 
to the hunting grounds of northeastern Texas. Some of the 
Potawatomi lived among the Kickapoo and came with them to 
their new home. Austin located them on his map along the head- 
waters of the Sabine and Trinity Rivers. In 1789, the Spanish 
government gave a band of Delawares permission to move to 
Missouri. They were joined a few years later by a band of Shaw- 
nee. By 1820 white immigration to Missouri was becoming ex- 
tensive, and the two tribes drifted to Texas. About seven hundred 
of these Indians located south of Red River near Pecan Point. 
The Kickapoo, Potawatomi, Delaware, and Shawnee were called 
northern Indians by the Texans. They were excellent hunters 
and lived almost entirely by the chase. In 1837 they numbered 
about five hundred, were friendly to the Whites, and made no 
claim to the land on which they lived.** 


The Arkensa. The Arkensa or Quapaw, moved to Texas at an 
obscure date from their home on the Arkansas and White Rivers. 
In 1828, one hundred and fifty families were living south of the 
Red River on Sulphur Creek. The Report of the Senate Standing 
Committee on Indian Affairs made October 12, 1837, does not 


“Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, I, 260-262, 288-290; Marshall, 
A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841, 
133. Manuscript: Report of Senate Standing Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, October 12, 1837. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 

“Winkler, “The Cherokee Indians in Texas,” in The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, VII, 145; Hodge, Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians, I, 385-387, 684-686, II, 530-538; Marshall, A History of the 
Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841, 132-133. 
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mention the Arkensa Indians, so it is probable that at that time 
they were a small and almost unknown tribe.*® 


The Creek. In 1834 the Creeks wished to move into the popu- 
lar region of eastern Texas, and attempted to do so, but were pre- 
vented by the Cherokees and the American settlers. However, it 
seems that a small party of Creeks must have established them- 
selves in this territory in spite of all opposition, for Hodge says 
that a small Creek remnant was found in eastern Texas as late as 
1840.°° 


The Cherokee. The most important of the immigrant Indian 
tribes was the Cherokee. Soon after the Revolutionary War, the 
hunter class of the Cherokee nation moved from the Appalachian 
Mountains to the White River in Arkansas and Louisiana. About 
six thousand were living west of the Mississippi in 1821. Richard 
Field, a Cherokee Chief, with some sixty warriors crossed into 
Texas and settled in the Caddo territory south of Red River. 
By 1836, they were occupying the lands along the Angelina, 
Neches, and Sabine Rivers. Their number and general character- 
istics may be seen from the following extract from the Report of 
the Senate Standing Committee on Indian Affairs: 


The Cherokees . . . live also in the county of Nacogdoches 
on the waters of the Angelina, Neches, & Sabine rivers; they are 
about 220 in number, are farmers & hunters, raise stock and have 
some domestic manufactures, and read and write their own lan- 
guage. Their War Chief is called Bowles their Civil Chief is 
called Big Mush. 

They are a branch of the old nation of that name which they 
left some 40 or 50 years since settling first on the St Francis 
afterward on the Arkansas river and finally about 15 years since 
in Texas. They are good riflemen and have elevated views of 
their own importance and claims. They also appear desirous of 
taking the lead and forming an union of the different tribes in 
Texas. They trade with and are now in continual communication 
with the Prairie Indians with whom untill the commencement of 
our Revolution they were at war. 


“Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1819-1841, 133. 

“Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, I, 961-963; Marshall, A History 
of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841, 133. 

“Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1819-1841, 131-132. 
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These Cherokees in the event of war would feel the Horror of 
invasion in a degree very nearly equal to the whites as their 
Squaws and children never leave their farms which is also the 
case with a few Delawares & Shawnees—They would have no 
strong holds, no interminable thickets, or swamps to retire to, but 
would be forced to give battle or fly to the prairies.™ 


III. General Location and Number of Indians in Tezas, 
1836-1846 


As far as it has been possible to ascertain them, the Indian 
tribes living in Texas during the Republic have been enumerated 
and briefly described. By referring to a map it will be at once evi- 
dent that the various bands were scattered over the whole expanse 
of Texas. Of course, they did not inhabit the whole of the vast 
spaces indicated, but merely moved about from one place to an- 
other in that area and considered it their hunting ground. East- 
ern Texas was thickly settled by Indians who had moved there 
from the United States. Their villages were of a more permanent 
character than those of the prairie Indians, and they were deter- 
mined to obtain a legal title to the land they occupied. 

It is impossible to give any definite figures on the Indian popu- 
lation of Texas during the Republic. Henry M. Morfit, who was 
sent by President Jackson to investigate the military, civil, and 
political condition of Texas made an estimate in 1836 which has 
been misunderstood by Yoakum and later by Wooten. Morfit 
makes the following statement: 


The aborigines amount to about 12,000; of whom there are 400 
souls, or 150 warriors, of the Whaco tribe, who have a village near 
the head waters of the Brazos; 50 warriors, or 200 souls, of the 
Towackanies, who are a branch of this tribe; 200 warriors, or 800 
souls, of the Tonkawas, between the Colorado and La Baca; 80 
warriors, or 350 souls, of the Conshattees, near the Trinidada; 60 
warriors, or 250 souls, of the Alabamas, on the Neches; 2,000 
warriors, or 8,000 souls, of the Comanches, ranging from the 
Guadalupe mountains across the head waters of the Colorado, Rio 
Brazos, and Trinidada, up to the Red River; 120 warriors, or 500 
souls, of the Caddoes, who have lately migrated from the borders 
of the United States toward the Trinidada, and who, a few weeks 
ago, destroyed the village of Bastrop; 250 warriors, or 900 souls, 


“Manuscript: Report of the Senate Standing Committee on Indian 
Affairs, October 12, 1837. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 
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of the Lipans, principally above the Colorado and San Antonio. 
Besides these, there are small portions of several wandering tribes, 
amounting to 200 warriors. 

This enumeration does not include the northern Indians from 
the United States, consisting of the Cherokees, Kickapoos, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, Potawatamies, Delawares, and Shawnees, 
amounting to about 2,000 warriors, who are restrained from taking 
part with either side in consequence of the position of General 
Gaines.** 

Both Yoakum and Wooten have interpreted Morfit’s report as 
estimating the total Indian population at fourteen thousand two 
hundred. However, it will be noticed that both the number in 
the small wandering tribes, and the number in the northern tribes 
is given in warriors, and should be multiplied by four, according 
to Morfit’s other calculations to give the total population. The 
eight hundred souls of the unclassified tribes seems to have been 
included under his estimate of the aborigines which totaled twelve 
thousand. To this should be added not the two thousand war- 
riors of the northern Indians, but their total population of eight 
thousand, which would make the entire number of Indians in 
Texas twenty thousand. 

It seems a fact, from all available evidence, that the Indian pop- 
ulation of Texas decreased during the ten years of the Republic, 
but to what extent it is impossible to state definitely. The Chero- 
kees and their associate bands were expelled in 1839, and only a 
few bands ever returned to Texas. During the Comanche Wars 
of 1840 at least three hundred warriors of that nation were killed. 
Lamar’s policy of expulsion or extermination certainly resulted 
at least in greatly reducing the Indian population of the Itepublic, 
during the three years of his administration, 1838-1841. Although 
Houston’s peace policy brought about a cessation of hostilities be- 
tween the settlers and the Indians to a great extent, it did not 
affect the natural causes such as famine and disease which con- 
tinued to reduce the numbers of the Indians. 


United States Executive Documents, 24 Congress, 2 Session, House 
Executive Document, No. 35. 

“Richmond Telescope and Register, April 4, 1840; Brown, Indian Wars 
and Pioneers of Texas, 82-84. 
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The Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas 


CHAPTER II 


SURVEY OF INDIAN POLICY PRIOR TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


In order to understand the Indian policy of the Republic of 
Texas, it is necessary not only to have a clear idea of the location, 
condition and general character of the Indian tribes within its 
boundaries, but also to know something concerning the policy 
which had been pursued toward the Indians before the Republic 
came into existence. It does not seem expedient to go into min- 
ute detail but merely to sketch briefly the policies of the several 
governments under which Texas existed before setting up house- 
keeping for itself, and to show the results on the Indians of the 
application of these policies. In treating the Indian affairs un- 
der the Revolutionary Government it has seemed wise to go into 
greater detail, because the acts of this government had a more 
direct effect on the policy adopted by the Republic. 


; I. The Spanish Indian Policy 

Spain claimed the larger portion of the two Americas, but her 
population was small and little of it could be spared to people the 
New World. In order to meet this emergency, she decided to 
Christianize and civilize the natives and use them in the develop- 
ment of the frontier. In order to accomplish this, the encomienda 
system was established. The savage was obliged to be controlled 
if he was going to be made into a useful citizen of Spain, and the 
Spanish colonizers provided the desired masters. The Indians 
were distributed among them, to be held in trust or encomienda. 
It was the duty of the guardian to insure the protection, the con- 
version, and the civilization of the natives; in return he was given 
the right to exploit them. The encomendero or trustee was re- 
quired to support friars whose duty it was to instruct the Indians 
in the Christian religion and in the arts of civilization. Great 
monasteries grew up in the districts conquered by the Spanish 
colonizers. However, the encomienda system was so abused that 
it resulted in the practical slavery of the natives, who were con- 
gregated in the pueblos or villages under the strict supervision of 
the secular landholders. There were about nine thousand Indian 
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towns in the conquered districts of Spanish America in 1574. 
Some four thousand encomenderos controlled the five million peo- 
ple inhabiting these pueblos, and paid certain tribute to the king. 
Gradually the encomienda system was replaced by the mission. 
This was especially true along the northern frontier among the 
roving tribes, where the position of encomendero was not so ad- 
vantageous as it had been among the tribes of central Mexico and 
Peru. The ideals of conversion, protection, and civilization were 
uppermost in the minds of the missionaries and the evils of ex- 
ploitation were checked, though not entirely eliminated. The key- 
note of the Spanish Indian Policy was the mission system. More 
than a score of missions were established in the province of Texas 
alone. The first task of the priests was to spread the Christian 
religion, then to teach the Spanish language and civilization. The 
missionaries also served as political agents for Spain. They ex- 
plored the frontiers, promoted colonization, and defended the in- 
terior settlements from the savage tribes. The Spanish Indian 
Policy, while it proposed to use the Indians in a practical way, 
was designed primarily to preserve rather than destroy them.** 


II. Indian Affairs in Texas Under Mevxico 


In 1821 the condition of Texas was deplorable. The Comanches 
were waging war against the scattered and unprotected settle- 
ments. One of their principal objects was to capture horses and 
cattle which they drove to the border and traded in the United 
States.°° The civilized population had been greatly reduced in 
number since the beginning of the Mexican Revolution against 
Spain, and by 1821 it did not exceed thirty-five hundred.** In 
/1822 Texas was brought to the notice of the Mexican government 
/ through Stephen F. Austin, who made a trip to the city of Mexico 
in the early part of that year, for the purpose of obtaining con- 
firmation of the permission which had been granted to his father, 
Moses Austin, January 17, 1821, by the supreme government of 


*Bolton, “The Mission as a Frontier Institution in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Colonies,” in The American Historical Review, XXIII, 42-61; Athanase 
de Méziéres, I, 17-22. 

“Winkler, “The Cherokee Indians in Texas,” in The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, VII, 102. 
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the eastern interior provinces of New Spain, to settle three hun- 
dred families in Texas. The government was then in the hands 
of a regency with Iturbide as president. The national congress 
had been in session since February 24, 1822. Through Austin’s 
influence this body was about to pass a general colonization law, 
when it was dissolved October 31, by Iturbide who had been de- 
clared Emperor the preceding May. Another colonization law 
was now agitated, and January 4, 1823, it was approved by the 
Junta Instituyente and Iturbide. The successful revolution against 
Iturbide rendered this act void. Congress once more convened. 
The Supreme Executive Power of the nation was placed in three 
individuals called the Executive Council. The members of this 
council were Nicolas Bravo, Guadalupe Victoria, and Pedro Celes- 
tino Negrete. April 14, 1823, a decree was issued by this body 
confirming the concession granted to Austin by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. Austin had succeeded in accomplishing his purpose, 
so he returned to Texas.** The Mexican government now saw 
the necessity for a colonization law which would give the states 
a chance to open up their territory to foreign immigration, and 
on August 18, 1824, the general celonization law was passed. This 
law authorized the various state legislatures to “ 
possible frame laws or regulations for the colonization of those 
lands which appertain to them, conforming in every respect with 
the fundamental Constitutional Act, the General Constitution, and 
the regulations established by this law.”°® The fact that the 
Congress of Coahuila and Texas, recognized the expediency of 
such a law as recommended, is shown by the speed with which it 


as speedily as 


conformed to the suggestion of the central government. On March 
24, 1825, congress passed a “Law for Promoting Colonization in 
the State of Coahuila and Texas.”®° The preamble to this decree 
illustrates the desire and evident need of more settlers on the 
vacant lands in the state, which lands were mostly in the harassed 
district of Texas: 


The Congress, assembled for the purpose of forming the Con- 


*S. F. Austin “to the settlers in what is called ‘Austin’s Colony,’ in 
Texas,” November 1, 1829, Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 3-25. 


*Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 97. The General Law of Colonization of 
the Supreme Government of Mexico, August 18, 1824, Article 3. 
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stitution of the Sovereign and Independent State of Coahuila and 
Texas, desirous of augmenting by all possible means the popula- 
tion of its territory; of encouraging the cultivation of its fertile 
lands, the raising of stock, and the progress of arts and commerce, 
in exact conformity with the Act on which the Constitution is 
founded ; with the federal Constitution ; and the basis established 
by the Sovereign Decree of the general Congress, No. 72; decree 
as follows :—* 


Within a month after the colonization law was passed five peti- 
tions for permits to introduce colonists were granted, which, if 
successfully carried out, would cause the introduction of three 
thousand families.“ The era of the American colonization of 
Texas was we!l under way. In general, the articles of the colon- 
ization law of March 24, 1825, were liberal and offered inducements 
which brought a steady stream of American colonists from the 
United States to Texas.** Empresarios eagerly made contracts to 
bring in families to this new land of promise, and in spite of the 
fact that many failed to carry out their agreements the population 
of Texas rapidly increased.** 

The entrance of American settlers into Texas brought the Indian 
problem into prominence. The two most important questions were, 
how to deal with the wild tribes who constantly committed depre- 
dations, and what to do with the more civilized Indians who de- 
sired land. At first the colonists were too weak to pursue any- 
thing except a conciliatory policy toward the marauding Indians, 
but later they began to organize and pursue the miscreants.” 
Mexico gave the colonists no official protection from the savages. 
Neither military posts were established, nor soldiers sent to guard 
the frontier.®* Austin was given permission to organize the colon- 


“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 99. 

®Winkler, “The Cherokee Indians in Texas,” in The Quarterly of the 
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ists into a body of national militia, and in the early years of the 
settlement of Texas this was the only official protection available. 

The question of the Indians’ receiving a legal title to land in 
Texas came up first with the Cherokee tribe. In the winter of 
1819-1820 a band of about sixty warriors of that nation had crossed 
the Red River and settled south of the Caddo. The earliest state- 
ment of the territory claimed by them locates it between the 
Trinity and Sabine Rivers, north of the San Antonio road.** Be- 
tween 1822 and 1835 the Cherokees made several efforts to obtain 
a legal title to this territory, but they never received more than 
promises from the Mexican government or its officials.°° Article 
nineteen of the state colonization law of 1825 provided that the 
Indians should be allowed to take up land in any of the settle- 
ments on the same terms offered to the colonists.*° However, the 
writer in looking over a list of all land grants made by the State 
of Coahuila and Texas to November 13, 1835, when the Land 
Office was closed, found only one grant made to any tribe of 
Indians. This was a contract entered into with the Shawnees 
December 24, 1824, by which a square mile of land was to be given 
to each of the two hundred and seventy warriors already in Texas, 
and to their friends and allies who might move in at a later date. 
The President of the Republic acted favorably on the contract, but 
it was stipulated that the Indians should be under the Jaws of 
Mexico, and should not attempt to form a separate nation with 
laws of their own.”! 

The Mexican government was in too unsettled a condition dur- 
ing the time of the American colonization of Texas to assist the 
settlers in protecting themselves against the wild Indian tribes. 
In dealing with the more civilized tribes it seems to have been 
the general intention of both the central and state governments to 
erant them titles, but from one cause or another this was never 
done. 


"Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 31-32. 
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Ill. Relations Between Indians and Texas 


The causes which brought about the first efforts of united action 
by the American colonists of Texas, began when Bustamante gained 
control of Mexico in 1829. Under the influence of Lucas Alaman, 
minister of relations under the new government, Congress passed 
the law of April 6, 1830, which provided for the use of every 
possible means of increasing the Mexican population of Texas, 
even going so far as to establish penal settlements within its 
bounds. The eleventh article of this law was especially cbnoxious 
to the American colonists for it “prohibited that emigrants from 
nations bordering on this Republic shall settle in the states or 
territories adjacent to their own nation.”™ Of course, as long as 
this law was in force there would be a general check on immigra- 
tion from the United States. But the trouble did not end here, 
for Mexico had become so suspicious of the American settlers that 
she believed the most drastic action necessary to prevent the 
province from becoming a part of the United States at the first 
opportunity. Under General Teran a military despotism was es- 
tablished in Texas. Colonel Bradburn with 150 men was sta- 
tioned at Anahuac, which is at the head of Galveston Bay, Colonel 
Piedras was already at Nacogdoches with 350 men, and Colonel 
Ugartachea was stationed at Velasco, the post at the mouth of the 
Brazos, with 125 men.7* Troops were also maintained at San 
Antonio, Goliad, and a small force at Ft. Teran on the Neches.”* 
Bradburn, who was by nature a despot, made himself thoroughly 
obnoxious to the Texans as soon as he was put in charge at Ana- 
huac; and by June, 1832, he had goaded some of the hot-tempered 
colonists to insurrection, in which most of the soldiers were driven 
from Texas. 

This movement was followed by a convention at San Felipe, in 
October, 1832, in which the colonists petitioned for various reforms 
and adopted resolutions concerning relations with the Indians. A 
committee was appointed on October 2 “to inquire into the Indian 
affairs of Texas; and to fix on some plan for the protection of the 
frontiers.”"> On Wednesday, October 3, another committee was 
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appointed “to memorialize the State Government, on the subject 
of lands granted to, and petitioned for, by the North American 
tribes of Indians—so as to remove much anxiety evinced by them, 
which is founded on misrepresentation.” The committee was com- 
posed of the following members: Charles 8. Taylor, W. McFar- 
land, Jonas Harrison, Wyly Martin, John Austin, P. Sublett, J. 
M. Bradly, and W. Hanks, all from East Texas.** Taylor, the 
chairman, reported on October 5 a petition addressed to the 
Ayuntamiento of Nacogdoches. The substance of this was to re- 
quest that the North American Indians residing in Texas who had 
been promised land should be given legal titles to the territory 
claimed by them, and to ask that the Indians be assured that the 
people of Texas desired to help them in obtaining possession of 
their land and did not desire to deprive them of it.*7 The com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the general condition of Indian 
Affairs in Texas, and to suggest some plan for the protection of 
the frontier, also made a report on October 5. From the best 
evidence obtainable, it had learned that the Indians were daily 
committing depredations on the frontier. In order to furnish 
protection for this harassed district it suggested that after the 
organization of the militia in Austin’s and Dewitt’s colonies, forty 
men from each battalion should take turn about guarding the 
frontier for forty days.*® 

In these reports the twofold Indian policy advocated by the 
Convention of 1832 is definitely expressed. In the first place the 
North American tribes were to be put in possession of the lands 
promised them by the Mexican Government, and in the second 
place a plan for protecting the frontier settlements against the 
hostile tribes was to be effected. 

In 1835 Santa Anna’s efforts to centralize the government 
caused the Congress of Coahuila and Texas to protest against 
changes in the Constitution of 1824, and especially against a re- 
duction of the militia.7® In consequence of this act the congress 
was dissolved, and Governor Viesca who attempted to escape to 
Texas was captured and sent to Vera Cruz. Santa Anna had 


*Tbid., I, 285. 
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begun to send detachments of troops to Texas early in 1835, and 
when the state government was dissolved and a military governor 
appointed by General Cos, it seemed even to the most conservative 
colonists that some united action was necessary. A local com- 
mittee of safety and correspondence was established at Mina 
(Bastrop), on May 8, 1835, and by the end of August similar 
committees had been formed in every municipality, precinct, and 
jurisdiction.*° These local organizations arranged for the meet- 
ing of a general consultation at San Felipe on October 15, to 
which each committee was to elect seven delegates. Austin re- 
turned to Texas on September 1, 1835, from Mexico where he had 
been in prison since 1834. By the end of the month the San 
Felipe committee, with Austin as chairman, had assumed the 
general direction of affairs. It was apparent now that war was 
inevitable and on October 1 Austin proposed that each committee 
send one representative to San Felipe to remain as a “permanent 
counsel” until the consultation should meet. On the eleventh 
the Permanent Council organized with five members. R. R. 
Royal was elected president and C. B. Stewart secretary. When 
the members assembled for the meeting of the consultation on the 
sixteenth, so many delegates were with the army that there was 
not a quorum, so on the day following they adjourned to meet 
November 1. Those members of the Consultation who were un- 
able to join the army were invited to unite with the permanent 
council. From October 11 to 31, this body served as the govern- 
ment of Texas. It formulated an Indian policy which was later 
adopted by the Consultation.‘ 

Texas was in an extremely critical condition when the Perma- 
nent Council assumed direction of affairs. Not only was it about 
to be invaded by the Mexicans, but it was also in constant danger 
from the turbulent Indian tribes within its boundaries. During 
the spring and summer the savages along the frontier had given 
a great deal of trouble to the settlers on the Brazos and Colorado 
Rivers.“ Reports had been circulated that the civilized Indians 
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in eastern Texas were unfriendly, and might join the Mexicans.** 
The first step taken by the Permanent Council in regard to the 
Indians was the organization of a force of rangers to protect the 
frontier. This act was adopted on October 17, and provided that 
twenty-five men should be appointed to range between the Brazos 
and Trinity Rivers, ten to range on the east side of the Trinity, 
and twenty-five between the Brazos and Colorado.** On October 
26 a resolution was passed adding twenty-five more men to the 
ten who were to guard the frontier on the east side of the Trinity. 

While realizing the necessity of protecting the frontier, the 
Council did not fail to emphasize the importance of maintaining 
friendly relations with the Indians. The rangers were cautioned 
not to interfere with the peaceable tribes, and on the 18th three 
commissioners were appointed to treat with the Indians, and were 
In an 


85 


instructed to promise them redress for their grievances. 
address to the people of Texas the Council stated that, “already 
has a line of rangers been established on the frontier to protect 
the inhabitants from the savage scalping knife. Already have we 
said we will respect the right of the No[r]thern Indians amongst 
us so as not to compromit the interest of Texas.”*° 

In general, it was the policy of the Permanent Council to guard 
the frontier against the hostile tribes, and to bring about friendly 
relations with the civilized tribes. 

The Consultation had been called to meet on November 1, 1835, 
but a quorum was not present until November 3. On that date 
the house assembled and proceeded at once to business. Branch 
T. Archer was elected president, and P. B. Dexter secretary. The 
Indian policy formulatea _, the Permanent Council was adopted 
by the Consultation. 

A resolution was introduced on November 6 to extend the line 
of rangers from the Colorado River to the settlements on the 
Guadalupe.** The committee to whom this resolution was re- 
ferred, reported on November 9, submitted a report recommending 
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that the acts of the Permanent Council on the subject of frontier 
protection be considered sufficient for the present, except that the 
line of rangers should be extended from the Colcrado River to 
the Cibolo with a company of twenty men to guard this additional 
territory, and that ten men be added to the twenty-five which were 
to range between the Brazos and Trinity Rivers.** A resolution 
was made and adopted “that the President cause to be made out 
orders in pursuance of the report and resolutions on the subject.”*? 
When the Consultation adopted a plan for the provisional govern- 
ment, it included an article continuing the ranger protection. 
“There shall be a corps of rangers under the command of a major, 
to consist of one hundred and fifty men, to be divided into three 
or more detachments, and which shall compose a battalion under 
the commander-in-chief, when in the field.”°° No other provisions 
were made by the Consultation for the protection of the frontier 
against the Indians. 

On taking the chair, after his election as President of the Con- 
sultation, Archer made an address in which he put before that 
body the important subjects demanding immediate attention. In 
regard to the Indians, he said: 

“There are several warlike and powerful tribes of Indians, that 
claim certain portions of our lands. Locations have been made 
within the limits they claim, which has created great dissatisfac- 
tion among them; some of the chiefs of those tribes are expected 
here in a few days; and I deem it expedient to make some equitable 
arrangement of the matter that will prove satisfactory to them.”** 

A select committee of three with Sam Houston as chairman 
was appointed “to whom was referred our relations with the Chero- 
kee Indians and their associate bands.” The report of this com- 
mittee was read and adopted on November 11.%° Houston then 
moved its recommitment in order that a declaration might be 
drawn up as the report recommended, to be signed by every mem- 
ber of the Consultation.** On November 13 the committee re- 
ported the following declaration : 

SGammel, Laws of Texas, I, 526-527. 
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Be It Solemnly Decreed, 

That we, the chosen delegates of the consultation of all Tezas, 
in general convention assembled, solemnly declare, 

That the Cherokee Indians and their associate bands, twelve 
tribes in number, agreeably to their late general council in Texas, 
have derived their just claims to lands included within the bounds 
hereinafter mentioned, from the government of Mexico, from whom 
we have also derived cur rights to soil by grant and occupancy. 

We solemnly declare, that the boundaries of the claims of the 
said Indians to land is as follows, towit lying north of the San 
Antonio road and the Neches, and west of the Angeline and Sabine 
rivers. 

We solemnly declare, that the governor and general council, im- 
mediately on its organization, shall appoint commissioners to treat 
with the said Indians, to establish the definite boundary of their 
territory, and secure their confidence and friendship. 

We solemnly declare, that we will guarantee to them the peace- 
able enjoyment of their rights to their lands, as we do our own. 

We solemnly declare, that all grants, surveys and locations of 
lands within the bounds hereinbefore mentioned, made after the 
settlement of the said Indians, are, and of right ought to be, 
utterly null and void; and that the commissioners issuing the 
same be, and are hereby, ordered immediately to recall and cancel 
the same, as having been made upon lands already appropriated 
by the Mexican government. 

We solemnly declare, that it is our sincere desire that the Chero- 
kee Indians, and their associate bands, shall remain our friends in 
peace and war; and if they do so, we pledge the public faith for 
the support of the foregoing declarations. 

We solemnly declare, that they are entitled to our commisera- 
tion and protection, as the just owners of the soil, as an unfor- 
tunate race of people that we wish to hold as friends, and treat 
with justice, deeply and solemnly impressed with these sentiments, 
as a mark of sincerity, your committee would respectfully recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolution. 

Resolved, That the members of this convention, now present, 
sign this declaration and pledge of the public faith, on the part 
of the people of Texas. 

Done in convention at San Felipe de Austin, this 13th November 
A. D. 1835. 


This report was adopted and signed by the members of the 
Consultation.°* Its tone is conciliatory in the extreme, and it 
gave the Cherokees every reason to believe that the Americans 
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recognized their right to the lands they claimed. The statement 
that these lands had already been appropriated to the Cherokees 
by the Mexican government is inaccurate. On August 21, 1833, 
Beramendi, Acting Governor of Coahuila and Texas, had issued 
a declaration saying that this tribe should not be disturbed until 
the supreme government should decide whether it had granted 
the lands to them.** The supreme government had taken no 
action so the Cherokees did not have a title to their lands from 
the Mexican Government. It does not seem to the writer that 
the declaration of the Consultation pledges anything more definite 
to the Cherokees than friendship, recognition of the boundaries of 
their claims, and the desire to have “the governor and general 
council, immediately upon its organization” appoint commissioners 
to treat with the Indians for the purpose of establishing the definite 
boundary of their territory, and to secure their confidence and 
friendship. When the plan of the provisional government was 
adopted the following clause was inserted in Article III, con- 
cerning the power of the Governor and Council to treat with the 
Indians: 

“They shall have power, and it is hereby made the duty of the 
governor and council to treat with the several tribes of Indians 
concerning their land claims and if possible to secure their friend- 
ship.” 

The Consultation made an effort to provide for the protection 
of the frontier by stationing a ranger force along the border. 
However, its act of most far-reaching results was the declaration 
made for the purpose of securing the friendship of the civilized 
Indians at this critical time. 

When the Consultation adjourned on November 14, 1835, it was 
succeeded by the Provisional Government which it had established. 
Henry Smith was governor, and James W. Robinson, lieutenant 
governor. On November 15, Governor Smith sent his first mes- 
sage to the legislative body, the General Council. In this address 
the governor touched on both points of the Indian Policy which 
had been practiced by the Permanent Council and the Consulta- 
tion. In regard to the protection of the frontier, he said: 


*Winkler, “The Cherokee Indians in Texas,” in The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, VII, 162-163. 
*Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 539. 
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Provisions have already been made for the organization of a 
corps of Rangers, and I conceive it highly important that you 
should place a bold energetic and enterprising commander at their 
head. This corps well managed, will prove a safeguard to our 
hitherto unprotected frontier inhabitants, and prevent the depre- 
dations of those savage hordes that infest our borders. I conceive 
this very important at the moment, as it is known that the Mexican 
authorities have endeavored to engage them in a war with us.” 


Governor Smith also urged the adoption of the policy of the 
Consu!tation toward the Cherokees and their associate bands: 


Some of our red brethren of the Cherokee, Shawnee, and other 
of their associate bands are located on certain lands within our 
limits, to which it is generally understood that they have a just 
and equitable title. They have lately been interrupted in their 
title by surveys and locations within the limits which they claim, 
which has created among them great dissatisfaction, I therefore 
recommend that you second the measures of the late Convention in 
this matter, and never desist until the objects contemplated by 
that body be carried into effect.®* 


It is now necessary to find what provisions were made by the 
General Council for carrying out each of these recommendations 
of Governor Smith. On November 21, John A. Wharton, from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, made a report concerning the 
organization of a corps of rangers. He said that the committee 
recommended the immediate organization of three companies of 
rangers, each company to consist of fifty-six men, the whole num- 
ber of men, one hundred and sixty-eight, to constitute a battalion 
under the command of a major. An ordinance was then read 
which provided for the establishment of the corps of rangers as 
suggested by the committee. It was approved on November 24, 
and signed by the governor on the twenty-sixth.°® A motion was 
introduced on December 17, to establish a special company of 
ten men to range on the headwaters of Cummings and Rabb Creeks 
whenever necessary for the protection of that part of the country.’ 
It was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, which re- 
ported on December 18, that “the corps of rangers already created, 


“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 557-560. 
*“Tbid. 

"Tbid., I, 576-577; 924-925. 

Tbid., I, 676. 
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is sufficient for the protection of the country, which the said 
resolution contemplates.”*°' This is the extent of the military 
provisions made by the General Council for the protection of the 
frontier against the Indians. 

In order to put into effect the policy of conciliation, the General 
Council established a standing committee on Land and Indian 
Affairs. This committee offered a resolution, on December 17, the 
substance of which was that, in accordance with the declarations 
of the Consultation, the Cherokee Indians had certain legitimate 
claims to land, and Sam Houston, John Forbes, and John Cam- 
eron were suggested as commissioners to treat with them concern- 
ing the definite boundaries of their lands, and, if possible, to per- 
suade them to join Texas in war against Mexico." The com- 
missioners were elected December 22, and Governor Smith issued 
his instructions to them off the thirtieth. The three most im- 
portant things the Commissioners were urged to arrange were, 
(1) that the Indians should never sell the land granted them 
except to the Government of Texas, which would agree to purchase 
it at a reasonable price any time in the future; (2) that the 
Indians should agree to serve, if necessary, in the war against 
Mexico; (3) that, if found expedient, the Commissioners should 
exchange the lands the Indians then occupied for others.*°* In 
order to assist the Commissioners in making a satisfactory treaty, 
James Powers wrote them signifying his willingness to allow them 
to exchange the lands the Indians were then occupying for terri- 
tory within his and Mr. Cameron’s contract.?* 

In accordance with their instructions Houston and Forbes con- 
cluded a treaty with the Cherokees and their associate bands on 
February 23, 1836. The preamble reads: 








This treaty made, and established between Sam Houston, and 
John Forbes,—Commissioners on the part of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Texas, of the one part, and the Cherokees and their 
associate Bands now residing ‘in Texas on the other part, to wit, 
Shawnees, Delewares, Kickapoos, Quapaws, Choctaws, Biluxies, 


™Tbid., I, 678-679. 

™Tbid., I, 698. 

Manuscript: Governor Smith to John Forbes, Sam Houston and John 
Cameron, December 30, 1835. Indian Affairs, Texas State Library. 


“Manuscript: James Powers to Houston, Forbes, and Cameron, De- 
tember 28, 1835. Indian Affairs, State Library. 
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Towaines, Alabamas, Cochatties, Caddoes of the Naches, Tahocul- 
lakes, and Mataquos— By the Head Chiefs, Head Men, and 
Warriors of the Cherckees—as elder Brothers, and representatives 
of all the other bands, agreeably to their last general Council. 

This treaty is made conformably to a declaration made by the 
last General Consultation at San Felipe, and dated 13th Novem- 
ber, 1835. 

The treaty provided that there should be a firm and lasting 
peace and friendly intercourse between the contracting parties. 


” the lands within the 


The Cherokees should “have and possess 
following bounds, “laying west of the San Antonio Road, and be- 
ginning on the west at the point where the said Road crosses the 
River Angelina, and running up said River until it reaches the 
Mouth of the first large creek below the great Shawnee Village 
emptying into the said River from the north East, thence running 
with said Creek to its Main Source and from thence a due North 
line to the Sabine River and with said river West—then starting 
where the San Antonio Road crosses the Angelina River and with 
said road to where it crosses the Naches, and thence running up 
the East side of said River in a north West direction.” The 
Indians were to move within this boundary before the expiration 
of eight months, were not to extend their settlements beyond it, 
or allow any other tribe of Indians to settle with them in the 
territory assigned. The Texans in turn were not to intrude into 
the Indian lands, but lands which had been already granted before 
the settlement of the Cherokees in the before mentioned bounds, 
were not conveyed by the treaty. The territory granted to the 


“sold or alienated to any person or per- 


Indians was never to be 
sons, power or Government whatsoever,” except to the Government 
of Texas, nor was it to be leased under any conditions. The 
Indians were allowed to govern themselves provided they did not 
make any regulations contrary to the laws of Texas. All property 
stolen either from the citizens of Texas or from the Indians was 
to be restored and the offender punished by his own people. The 
government of Texas reserved the right to regulate trade and inter- 
course with the Indians, but no tax could be levied on this trade. 
In order to see that the Indians received full justice at all times 
an agent, appointed by the government, was to reside with them.?°* 


*Manuscript: Treaty between Commissioners for the Provisional Gov- 
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There is no record that this treaty was ever brought before the 
Council for ratification, but it is significant as being the first 
Indian Treaty formulated under the direction of the revolutionary 
government of Texas. Of course, it does not give the Cherokees 
a legal title to the lands they claimed, but it is certainly a clear 
promise that they shall be given one. However, it was impossible 
at this time to issue any titles, as all the land offices had been 
closed since November 11, 1835, to remain closed “during the 
agitated and unsettled state of the country.”?°° 

The necessity of establishing peaceable relations with the Co- 
manches was the next important Indian question which came up 
before the Governor and General Council. A letter from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel J. C. Neill, written January 7, 1836, states that 
an ambassador from the Comanche Nation reported those Indians 
in a state of hostility toward Texas, but that they were willing to 
suspend hostilities for twenty days for the purpose of meeting 
Commissioners and making a treaty. The Comanches had sug- 
gested that each party send five Commissioners for the purpose of 
forming a treaty of “Amity Commerce and Limits.” The letter 
was written from Bexar.1°% The Standing Committee on Land 
and Indian Affairs, to whom the letter was referred, reported 
resolutions January 17, 1836, which were passed. The commitice 
considered it of the utmost importance to the interests and safety 
of the citizens of Texas, especially those on the frontier, that the 
friendship of the Comanche Indians should be secured. In order 
to accomplish this, commissioners were to be appointed at once tc 
go to San Antonio and meet the Indians. The sum of five hun- 
dred dollars was appropriated to defray the expenses of negotia 
tion. Edward Burleson, J. C. Neill, John W. Smith, Francisco 
Ruiz, and Byrd Lockhart were elected Commissioners.°* The 
writer has been unable to find any record of a treaty made by 
these men with the Comanches. 

A new phase of the Indian question presented itself to the Gov- 
ernor and Council early in January, 1836. It was reported that 
ernment of Texas and the Cherokee Indians and their Associate Bands, 
February 23, 1836. Indian Affairs, State Library. 

Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 541. 

Manuscript: J. C. Neill to the Governor and Council, January 7, 
1836. Indian Affairs, State Library. 

Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 798-799. 
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a large body of Creek Indians from the United States were about 
to move into Texas, where they would buy land from certain sct- 
tlers. January 2, 1836, the Committee on the State and Judiciary 
thade a report in which it referred to this question. It declared 
that those citizens of Texas who were arranging to introduce the 
Creek Indians into Texas, were following “a course dangerous to 
the country and in the highest degree criminal and unpardonable.” 
The governor was advised to instruct Austin, Wharton and Archer, 
the Commissioners to the United States,1°® to remonstrate with 
that government against permitting the Indians to enter Texas. 
The governor was also requested to discover if possible the names 
of the citizens of Texas engaged in the negotiations with the Creek 
Indians.*"° 

The controversy between Governor Smith and the Council came 
to a crucial point a few days after the above resolutions were passed, 
and there is no record of any further action taken on the subject. 
On January 10, 1836, the Council declared the Governor’s office 
vacant, and appointed the Lieutenant Governor, James W. Robin- 
son, to fill the place. 

In his message sent to the Council on the 14th, Acting Governor 
Robinson recommended that the Council remain permanently in 
session until the Convention should meet “as there is no other 
authority to provide for the speedy organization of the ranging 
corps, and particularly for the security and protection of the in- 
habitants of the frontier of Red River, where no force is yet sta- 
tioned or raised.” He further suggested that the rights and privi- 
leges of those citizens who were settled within or near “the settle- 
ment of the Cherokee and other tribes of Indians,” be provided 
for by law. He said that a commissioner ought to be appointed 
to treat with the Cherokees in the place of General Houston, who 
was then at the front with the army. None of Governor Robin- 
son’s suggestions were acted upon. It is true, that resolutions 
were passed January 17, recommending a treaty with the Co- 
manches, as has been stated above, and commissicners were ap- 
pointed for that purpose, but this action was taken on account of 
the letter from Colonel] Neill. This completes the discussion of 
the Indian policy of the Provisional Government of Texas. 


Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 534. 
™7bid., I, 724-725. 
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The Convention met March 1, 1836, at Washington, in accord- 

vith the ordinance passed by the General Council on Decem- 

ver 11, 1835. Richard Ellis was elected president, and H. S. 
Kimball, secretary. 

The convention was so busy declaring Texas Independence, fram- 
ing a constitution for the new republic, and reorganizing the army 
for its protection, that very little was done in regard to the 
Indians. However, a resolution was passed on March 3, providing 
for a regiment of rangers to be raised.*** Severals days later in- 
formation was received that a large force of Indians had gathered 
just above the San Antonio road, and a resolution was adopied 
authorizing Captain Black and Captain Bennett toe raise a com- 
pany of volunteers, not exceeding fifty men, to disperse the Indians 
and proceed to Bexar. This resolution was, however, reconsidered 
on March 10.% 

The Committee on the Constitution reported March 9, and from 
that time until the Convention closed, the principal subjects of 
discussion concerned the provisions for the new government. Be- 
fore adjourning the Convention established a government ad 
interim, to direct the affairs of the Republic, until the Constitution 
could be ratified by the people, and the officers elected. The offi- 
cers elected by the Convention to serve under the ad interim 
government were: David G. Burnet, President; Lorenzo de 
Zavala, Vice-President; Colonel Samuel P. Carson, Secretary of 
State; Bailey Hardeman, Secretary of Treasury; Colonel Thomas 
J. Rusk, Secretary of War; Robert Potter, Secretary of Navy; 
and David Thomas, Attorney General.** The Convention having 
finished its work, adjourned March 17, 1836. The affairs of Texas 
were now in the hands of the ad interim government, and the 
Indian policy it adopted will be discussed in the next chapter. 


™Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 840. 
127 bid., I, 858. 
Johnson, Texas and Texans, I, 395-396. 


























Edward Hopkins Cushing 


EDWARD HOPKINS CUSHING 
AN APPRECIATION BY His Son 
E. B. CUSHING? 


When the sturdy pioneers who formed the advance line of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization had driven the Mexicans beyond the Rio Grande 
and established a new limit of Spanish ideals and customs, Texas, 
the borderland, became the abiding place of a heteregeneous peo- 
ple who came, individually, from social, intellectual, and moral 
strata, separated between wide extremes. There were men of edu- 
cation and ambition who had left the old states for the broader 
opportunities of a new country; there were those whom the lure of 
virgin land had drawn from the farms; and there were many who 
came hither to make a fortune easily and quickly with no discrimi- 
nating restraint as to methods by which the end might be reached. 
Whilst this latter class bore a small proportion to the whole popu- 
lation, they made up in activity what they lacked in numbers and 
were a menace to society, requiring the constant watchfulness of 
those who were determined that Texas should stand for a moral 
and orderly government. Into these surroundings the subject of 
this sketch came, fresh from the rigorous moral, as well as climatic, 
atmosphere of New England about a dozen years after the domina- 
tion of Mexico had forever ceased. 

Edward Hopkins Cushing was born in Royalton, Vermont, June 
11, 1829. A paternal ancestor, Matthew Cushing, a native of 
Hardingham, England, was a member of a party of a hundred 
thirty-three under the leadership of Robert Peck, M. A., rector of 
Hingham, who left England because of religious disagreements. 

June 15, 1921 
My dear Mrs. Looscan: 

With this I send you the biographical sketch of my father, which you 
were kind enough to request me to prepare. I have delayed writing it 
because I hoped to have someone do this who could do it better. In the 
42 years that have elapsed since his death, all those who knew him well 
enough to do justice to his life and character have passed away. The 
notes enclosed are crude but will have to serve as best they may. There 


were few lives in which so much of lasting good to Texas were encom- 
passed in so brief a time. 


Sincerely, 


E. B. Cusine. 
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They landed in Boston August 10, 1638, and settled at Hingham, 
Massachusetts. His father, Daniel Cushing, was a farmer and 
trader. His mother, Nancy Anthony (a native of Providence, 
Rhode Island), was of a family that has taken prominent part in 
the history of New England. Her rigid Puritan training was 
softened by a gentle and forbearing disposition and her life of 
unselfish acts and kindness endeared her to all who knew her. Her 
character and training were an active influence in the life of her 
son which was only stilled by his death. 

Jorking on the farm, studying when opportunity permitted, but 
reading good books from his early boyhood, young Cushing was 
able to enter Dartmouth College at the age of sixteen, graduating 
with the class of 1850, a few days after his twenty-first birthday. 
During his college life he evinced a partiality for literature and 
ancient languages. He was an interested reader of economics and 
history and developed a firm belief in the principles of true de- 
mocracy including the right of local self-government. 

Having elected education as his life work, he believed that he 
would find a field of usefulness, amid congenial surroundings in 
the new state of Texas. His education having exhausted his 
means, he borrowed the funds necessary for the journey, and sailed 
from Boston, landing at Galveston within a few months after his 
graduation. After teaching a while at Galveston, he went to 
Brazoria County, conducting schools at Brazoria and Columbia. 
This locality, having been the seat of government, there had drifted 
thither a number of men strong in character and active in the 
affairs of state. The young New Englander found the surround- 
ings pleasant and the associations congenial. His predilection for 
writing found field in the local paper, the Democrat and Planter. 
This paper had an extensive circulation for those days and wielded 
quite an influence. His sound opinions on public questions soon 
brought him into prominence and, whilst sometimes vigorously 
combatted by the, so-called, liberals, he won his way into the con- 
fidence of the best element of the people. Before a great while he 
acquired an interest in, and, as one of his early associates re- 
marked, “became, the paper.” 

During a visit to Houston, then a village of twenty-five hundred 
inhabitants, he was so impressed with the business activities of the 
place and its future possibilities, that he resolved to make it his 
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home. As soon as arrangements could be made, he, in October, 
1856, acquired control of the Houston Telegraph. 

On the first anniversary of his assuming control of the paper he 
said editorially: “Our aim has been to publish a paper which 
should be at once the commercial organ of the principal business 
city of the state, a welcome visitor to the families of both planter 
and townsman and also a zealous worker for the principles of the 
great democratic faith and the success of the party that supports 
these principles. . . . We have also been devoted to the rail- 
roads as being now of the utmost importance to Texas. In doing 
this we have taken the broad ground that railroads should be built 
to accommodate the country at large. The more avenues of trade 
and travel that are opened, the better it will be for the planting 
community. Hence, we have said that towns are of secondary im- 
portance. The first question is to help produce to the market 
rather than as to what market, prefering to open communication 
to all, so that produce might have the benefit of choice and com- 
petition.” That principle was as sound as it was broad and had it 
been more closely followed in building the railroads of Texas, 
much would have been saved which was wasted in the endeavor to 
use the construction of a railroad as a means in the building of 
certain communities or trading centers rather than, the future 
considered, that they should serve the population as a whole. 

In that period the newspapers were real leaders of public thought. 
Their readers relied on them to work out the right side of public 
questions and their influence was a powerful factor in the structure 
of the state. The editor was untrammeled by the business office 
or by the sinister influence of combinations of selfish schemers. 
He must have vision and the prophetic gift to foresee the workings 
of time. Like a watchman in a tower, he must see danger com- 
ing from afar and be able to warn his public of the results of the 
policies and plans of those who sought to enrich themselves at the 
public expense or those who, under the plausible guise of liberal 
policies, would weaken the moral fiber and undermine the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship. 

The Telegraph was one of the most powerful factors in strength- 
ening the cause of good government in the decade that preceded 
the Civil War. Its columns were filled with pleas for good gov- 
ernment and with editorials condemning graft and disrespect of 
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the law. However, it did not go to the extremity of those who 
suffered from what its editor called the “Big Pious.” Cant and 
hypocrisy had no friend in him. He did not plant his banner on 
dizzy heights which were beyond the power of weak humanity to 
reach. Taunted by the criticism of correspondents who thought 
his views too liberal, his editorial in reply was characteristic of 
him and indicative of the independence of his paper: “For the 
benefit of Pacificus, Theologicus, Blue Lawicus, or any other Cuss, 
we will say once for all that we are opposed tooth and toe nail to: 


Profane swearing 

Intemperance 

Sabbath breaking 

Idol worship 

Duelling 

Gambling 

Lying 

Backbiting 

Preaching what you don’t practice 
Kissing other men’s wives; 


but we regard all Jaws against these things as undemocratic, un- 
suitable, useless, and tending to increase the wickedness they are 
framed to allay. That is our position without argument. If 
Pacificus desires to attack it, he is welcome. If it suits us to 
publish the articles, when he hands them in we will do so, if it 
don’t, we will not. The Telegraph is a moral paper, but its Editor 
has his own notions of morality and is particularly prejudiced 
against pinning his faith on any one’s coat tails.” The vigorous 
independence of which the above is an example, went far to estab- 
lish the Telegraph in the confidence and respect of the red-blooded 
men who were laying the foundations for an empire. 

As an editor Mr. Cushing never considered personal popularity 
or the effect which the position of the paper might have on its 
commercial support. A striking example of this is evidenced by 
an incident which occurred at a time when the patronage of the 
city government in official advertising and job printing was a 
valuable part of the paper’s earnings. Before the building of a 
bridge across the Galveston Bay, the products of a large section of 
Texas were brought to Houston by ox-wagons and transferred to 
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steamboats over wharves owned by the city. The same was true 
of the movement of supplies in the reverse direction. To meet 
the expense of maintaining these wharves and warehouses and of 
the roads leading thereto, the city imposed a specific tonnage tax 
on the produce and supplies. As the interior was settled the 
volume of the traffic increased and the proceeds of this tax ex- 
ceeded the requirements of its purpose. The surplus was used 
in defraying the ordinary expenses of the city government. The 
Telegraph took the position that the collection of this tax was 
wrong in principle and was a tribute exacted from the patrons of 
Houston as a port which would ultimately react against the com- 
mercial prosperity of the town. Almost every issue of the paper 
contained an editorial attack on the tax and a demand on the 
City Council to repeal the same. The City Council and many of 
the merchants defended the tax and a mass meeting was held to 
support the authorities. To touch the “pocket nerve” of the local 
taxpayer the authorities stated that if this tonnage tax was re- 
pealed the general tax levy would have to be raised and the citizens 
would have to pay more taxes. Hurling back this attack, like a 
modern trench bomb, the Telegraph charged that this statement 
was a self-confession of inefficient government and an evidence of 
a lack of frankness hitherto in dealing with the citizens. The 
editor said: “Let us ask any taxpayer in this city if he would, 
individually, act on the principle our city has been acting on. We 
dare any of them to come out plainly and admit that they would. 
. . . Are two, five, or twenty men engaged in a theft less guilty 
than one alone?” Again: “Honesty is the best policy. Justice 
to the country is our only salvation.” Public opinion was divided, 
but finally at a taxpayers mass meeting the position of the Tele- 
graph was endorsed. The City Council shortly afterward repealed 
the tax. As an evidence of respect for the editor and of approval 
of the high position taken by the paper, a large party of citizens 
surprised the editor by crowding into his sanctum and presenting 
him with a valuable gold watch engraved : 


E. H. Cushing 
From the property holders of Houston 
May 1860 
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Seldom do we see delegations of property holders bearing valuable 
gifts to those who are instrumental in raising their taxes. 

Mr. Cushing was an earnest advocate of education in both gram- 
mar schools and university. He, at all times, supported legisla- 
tion which might advance the cause. All through his ownership 
of the Telegraph, its columns were open to communications on 
educational matters and there are many editorials which evidence 
his deep and sincere appreciation of the value of education. Space 
in this article will not permit the reproduction of these. A few 
quotations must suffice to show his views on the question of a 
Texas University. “We are much in favor of an institution of 
learning in Texas which will, in every way compare with Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Princeton, or the less famous but equally worthy 
old colleges of the South. It is in our power to have such a one 
and we certainly hope the legislature will promptly take the matter 
in hand.” Again: “We desire to see a university in Texas equal 
to any in the United States and at which all, rich and poor, may 
have the means of education unsurpassed anywhere. We wish to 
see one whose endowment shall purchase a first rate library, a first 
rate apparatus, a first rate astronomical laboratory with telescope 
equal to Cambridge or Cincinnati, to support a first rate corps of 
teachers and besides to annually educate gratuitously at least forty 
to fifty whose right to the benefit should be found in their scholar- 
ship.” 

During the Civil War the supply of books for the grammar 
schools was limited and some of those brought from northern states 
contained matter which was objectionable to Southerners. To 
meet this emergency Mr. Cushing interested competent educators 
in Texas in preparing a series of spellers, readers, and arithmetics, 
which he published. He supervised the work himself, editing and 
reading the proof sheets. This was a labor of love as the high 
cost of materials and the limited market made the venture a 
financial loss. He also published several books by Texas authors, 
among them Poems of Mollie E. Moore, Botany of Texas by Mrs. 
M. J. Young, Taylor’s Masonic Monitor, Sayles’ Practice, and 
other law books. 

Mr. Cushing had a sympathetic leaning toward young persons 
who had talent and ambition to advance themselves in literature, 
art or music. It was the delight of himself and wife to have these 
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young people at their home and to entertain and encourage them. 
There were no normal schools in those days and they directed and 
assisted many young persons in preparing themselves to teach. 
Whilst editing the Telegraph, Mr. Cushing became attracted by 
the writings of a young girl who lived at Tyler and Mrs. Cushing 
invited her to visit in the home. She traveled by stage to Hous- 
ton. This girl, Mollie E. Moore, became the beloved poetess of 
Texas and author of a number of books. The attachment formed 
in those days extended through their lives and continues “even 
unto the third generation.” Cornelia Risley (Penland), the 
soprano, and her sister, Eulalia, whose rich contralto voice was 
recognized in Europe, were visitors at “Bohemia” in their girlhood 
days. So were many young musicians, artists and writers, who 
found congenial and sympathetic surroundings and often substan- 
tial assistance in “the days when little counted much.” Mr. Cush- 
ing’s early life on the farm created a love for agriculture. He 
was a practical horticulturist and florist, as well as a student of 
botany and animal genetics. This led him to acquire property 
opposite South End High School, then far out in the suburbs of 
Houston, where he built a home which was his solace and recrea- 
tion. Several acres were set aside for flowers and shrubs. The 
rarest and most beautiful flowers were propagated and raised. 
He delighted in massing collections of rare plants, arranged to 
give beautiful effects when in bloom. A staff correspondent of a 
northern newspaper stated that the flowers of “Bohemia” were 
one of the most complete collections in the United States, she 
having counted more than three hundred varieties on one visit. 
He did not sell flowers or plants, but delighted in encouraging 
their cultivation by presenting those who were interested with 
cuttings or seedlings. His gardens and stables were the nearest 
approach to an agricultural experiment station then in Texas. 
What were rare vegetables in this new country, such as artichokes, 
asparagus, celery, cauliflower, etc., ete., were first grown in this 
section in his gardens. The Telegraph employed a practical agri- 
culturist, Mr. Affleck, of Brenham, as a staff correspondent and 
published at regular intervals advice on seasonal planting, riddance 
of crop pests, etc., for the benefit of the farmer and the home 
gardener. Both through personal investment and experiments, 
and through the Telegraph, he urged the improvement in breeds 
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of farm animals and the breeding out of the “longhorn” and the 
“razorback.” 

The library, filled with books of a scholar’s selection, was the 
trysting place of savants as well as students. Long after the sale 
of the Telegraph, “leaders” for several Texas newspapers were 
occasionally written on that library table. When anything out of 
the ordinary occurred in the skies, parties would gather to use the 
telescope (then the largest in this section), and enjoy discussiors 
of astronomy. But space is filling before the story of this great 
life is half told. When the clouds began to gather, Mr. Cushing’s 
strong love for the South and its people came out in bold relief. 
Deep down in his heart was a longing for continuing peace be- 
tween the section of his birth and that of his adoption. However, 
he knew too well the attitude and influence of the abolitionist in 
the North and the slaveholder in the South, to mislead himself 
into the belief that the conflict could be avoided. He espoused 
the cause of the South and the Telegraph stood in clear position 
on all questions arising before as well as after the secession of the 
southern states. When the inevitable came, he sought to make the 
Telegraph a medium of circulating reliable news of the progress 
of the war and of encouraging and enheartening those at home and 
in the field. The paper never suspended publication during the 
war, though several issues were printed on butcher’s paper, and 
one on wall paper. The good work of the paper was recognized 
by President Davis and his Cabinet, and General Magruder, then 
in command in Texas, tendered the editor a commission on his 
personal staff. 

When the end came he advocated a speedy return to the voca- 
tions of civil life to the end that the prosperity of the South might 
be restored. During the time in which the South was passing 
through the shadow of reconstruction the Telegraph wielded a 
powerful influence for the suppression of the iniquities of the 
renegades who flocked to the stricken Southland for personal gain 
and who, for political reasons, sought to create and keep alive strife 
between the emancipated slaves and their former masters. With 
many readers among the best people in the East, and its editor 
having the confidence of those in power at Washington, much was 
done to hold the “carpethagger” grafters and troublemakers in 
check. So effective was his effort that Governor Davis wrote a 
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letter to President Johnson protesting against the granting of a 
political pardon to E. H. Cushing and suggesting that he be 
hanged. In all this period, however, he counseled moderation, 
urged respect for the good people of the North with whom we must 
abide in our common country. His feelings for the negroes were 
kindly, appreciating that they had little to do with the fact that 
they had been a bone of contention in a conflict between members 
of a superior race. 

In view of recent occurences an editorial which was written only 
a short time after General Lee’s surrender, would seem worth pub- 
lication at the present time. The views stated are really prophetic. 
The sentiment, expressed fifty-six years ago, has lost none of its 
freshness and beauty through process of time. How much the 
negro race owes to such friends as this, they will never know. It 
is largely due to such wise and considerate counsel that Texas 
came through that awful period with so much less that was hard 
to bear and that the relations of the races were adjusted with less 
tragedy than in some of our sister states. The editorial was pub- 
lished August 25, 1865, and is as follows: 


There has always existed in the South, and in the South alone, 
a genuine, hearty, healthy, earnest wish for the welfare of the 
negro. Although the Southern people were jealous of the inter- 
ference and gratuitous opinions of professed abolitionists, in con- 
sequence of the harm to society they had in some instances done, 
and were still calculated to do, yet among themselves even the 
largest slave-holders frequently and earnestly discussed the whole 
subject; some expressing opinions in favor of ultimate emancipa- 
tion, and all looking forward to the time when they should have 
opportunity, free from embarrassing intervention, to make those 
legislative and social improvements necessary to the greater intel- 
lectual, social and moral welfare of the black race. And as we do 
not stultify ourselves in other things, so we must not stultify our- 
selves in this matter, by abjuring and casting aside our old friend- 
ship for the black race. We must not give the fanatics the oppor- 
tunity they earnestly desire, of proving that we were always ene- 
mies of the race, by becoming unfriendly to them in consequence 
of the annoyances incident to their sudden emancipation. 

We are the only portion of the people of the United States deeply 
and practically interested in the well-being and well-doing of the 
black race. We must, therefore, do all we can for them now that 
they are free, as well as when they were our slaves. We cannot 
take care of them and protect them as well as we once did. But 
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we can advise them, counsel them, help them in many ways, and 
win and retain their confidence, which is all-important to our 
being able to do them good. We have acted candidly with them. 
We have told them they were free. We have shown no unwilling- 
ness to let them go free. Let us now do all we can for them as 
free black people, morally, intellectually, and legislatively. We 
are in no danger of any equality of which we need be jealous. We 
are in no danger of anything but the mischief-making of abolition 
emissaries, and abolition correspondents in misrepresenting us to 
the Government. The time will come when we can act untram- 
melled in regard to them, and then we shall do our duty to them. 

A very sensible correspondent of the Austin Intelligencer gives 
a very timely and sensible “word of advice” in regard to our 
temper and conduct toward our emancipated negroes. It is the 
same in scope and spirit as our editorial in the Telegraph of some 
two months since, in which we exhorted our people against the 
injustice and folly of suffering ourselves to become prejudiced in 
feeling or harsh in conduct toward our late slaves, however foolish 
and vexatious their conduct, or however many and great our in- 
conveniences in consequence. We have always been the best friends 
the negroes ever had, and we always must be. We must prove that 


the whole agitation professedly in behalf of the welfare of the 


negro, and which has at length resulted in his emancipation, was 
originated and promoted not by the friends of the negro, but by 
his worst enemies. Secession and the war, as it turned out, 
hastened the emancipation of the negroes, but they would have 
been ultimately emancipated anyhow, without secession and the 
war. 

This view of the case is as certain to be the decision of history 
as that history shall be written. We could not save it in the 
Union ; we lost it by trying to go out of the Union. At any rate 
it is dead, and for our own part we are perfectly satisfied with the 
manner in which it came to its end. It is written upon the mind 
of the civilized world that it was taken away from us, not by the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, nor by secession, but in conformity with 
a foregone conclusion on the part of the abolition party, despite 
Mr. Lincoln or anybody else, to destroy it whenever there was 
sufficient strength to do it, regardless of all constitutional guaran- 
tees, and despite the protestations of its enemies to the contrary. 
Secession gave them fortuitously the support of the government, 
and hastened the result, but they were determined on it anyhow. 

It is in the conviction of this truth, and the desire to hide it from 
view, and to bolster up their own consciences, that the fanatics, 
notwithstanding peace is made, continually ring the charges upon 
“rebellion,” “traitors,” “rebels” against the Government, and 
“fighting against the old flag.” We have to submit to it, with all 
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the variations of the tune; but the “still small voice” which cannot 
be drowned by all this “whirlwind,” steadily whispers into the 
universal conscience of the civilized world, that there was, ante- 
cedent to all the secession and all the war, a deep, treacherous 
purpose of infidelity to the constitution, and wrong to the consti- 
tutional rights of the Southern people, without one spark of christ- 
ian feeling for the welfare of the poor negro to alleviate the moral 
character of that purpose. 

That purpose went even farther than this: it coolly contemplated 
the time when the Southern people should be tempted beyond 
endurance, and should break out into open resistance, when it was 
intended to crush her by overwhelming numbers and resources. 
It has all taken place according to program, and although the 
Southern people have many sins to repent of and atone for, they 
need fear no moral comparison with the original plotters of all 
this evil to our whole country, both North and South. Neither the 
masses of the North or of the South ever contemplated such a 
catastrophe. They were brought into collision unwittingly, as is 
often the case in social life, by the continued machinations of com- 
paratively a small party. And we firmly believe that the time is 
not far distant when the honest masses of both the North and the 
South will do justice to each other, and will unite for the over- 
throw of those moral and political outlaws who have caused all 
this mischief. President Johnson, although he could not save the 
institution of slavery had he been disposed, is nevertheless, we be- 
lieve, the centre of a rapidly forming conservative party, which is 
to be composed of the honest men of both sections, who will unite 
together for the promotion of a good understanding between the 
North and the South, and for the meting out of just punishment 
upon the heads of the real and original traitors to the peace and 
life of the nation. 


A few years after the close of the war Mr. Cushing sold the 
Telegraph, investing the proceeds in the wholesale and retail book 
and stationery business in which he continued until his death, 
January 15, 1879. 

Mr. Cushing was a life long member of the Presbyterian Church; 
his religion was broad beyond the lines of creed. Pastors of other 
protestant churches, Jewish rabbis, Catholic priests, were his 
friends and he delighted in working out with them a translation 
of some abstruse phrase written in ancient language. He gave of 
his means for the relief of distress, and for the support of religious 
work, without regard to what church organization would benefit 
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thereby. Touching his religious work his pastor and bosom friend, 
Dr. J. H. McNeilly, who now lives in Nashville, Tennessee, says: 


When I went to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Houston, April 1, 1877, the only live and efficient thing about 
the Church was the Sunday School with Mr. E. H. Cushing as 
Superintendent, and he, in that position and as a Ruling Elder 
in the Church, became one of my most active and wise helpers 
in al] my work. 

He had only recently become actively interested in religious 
work; but he brought to it all the energy and practical sense 
which he had exercised in business and in public and political 
service. By his organizing ability he built up the Sunday School 
to a membership of over five hundred, and by his enthusiasm, he 
inspired the zeal of the teachers, and aroused the interest of all 
the Church members. So that all took a pride in the school. 

There were two things that worked for success. The children 
loved him. He was a man of genial temperament, who loved 
children ; and he tried to make the teaching bright and attractive; 
and he was ever devising things for their pleasure. Soon after 
my arrival, he gave a reception at his beautiful home, for me to 
meet the children. I noticed that every one of four or five hun- 
dred children went home with a big bunch of flowers from his 
abundant gardens. Another thing, he insisted on his teachers 
studying the lessons and preparing themselves to teach, not merely 
to entertain. I found myself frequently confronted during the 
week by a teacher, asking me some question, which I was often 
not able to answer. 

In his church work I found his cooperation very valuable. He 
was progressive, but at the same time was faithful to the funda- 
mentals of the faith as revealed in the Bible. While, like every 
true man, he had his own personal trials and spiritual experiences, 
which were kept sacredly from the knowledge of the world, yet he 
was bold and open in his defense of the gospel, and he never hesi- 
tated to talk religion, and to urge it upon others in any proper 
circumstances; and especially among the congenie' company of 
kindred spirits, who often gathered in his office at the rear of 
his book store. Being a man of education and of broad literary 
culture, his opinions carried weight. 

His influence as a religious man was illustrated by a remark at 
his funeral. The gathering to pay respect to his memory was the 
largest ever accorded in Houston to a private citizen. A lawyer 
of the city known as a skeptic, as he left the church said, “Well, it 
pays to be a Christian, when he can win such love as shown here 
today.” His kindly influence extended to all classes and condi- 
tions in the city. 
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Another feature of his religious life was his generous giving to 
the church and to every benevolent cause. He was interested in 
every good cause and work, There was no spirit of narrow sec- 
tarianism in him, but he rejoiced in the prosperity of all the 
churches that stood for a pure gospel. 

Going to Houston as a comparatively young minister, my asso- 
ciation with him was wonderfully helpful to my intellectual and 
spiritual growth. I was pastor there for only three years. But 
in that time by his help and that of the other officers largely 
inspired by him, the Church grew from about a hundred members 
to a membership of two hundred and fifty; and foundations were 
laid, largely by his influence, for the marvelous growth of that 
church to the largest membership, about two thousand, in our 
Assembly. 


Mr. Cushing’s home life was an open book. His wife, born 
under the flag of the Republic of Texas, was truly a helpmeet and 
a companion. Being a woman of education and a reader of good 
books, she made the home his most prized recreation. There was 
a remarkable sympathy in tastes and thought between them, so 
that when business adversities came or the cares of life seemed to 
press hard against him he found comfort and solace in his quiet 
home with his family. 

When at last his spirit was taken, the respect of his fellow man 
was evidenced by a great memorial service in which the Sunday 
Schools of all denominations participated. 

Among those who helped to build up Texas—pioneer, soldier, 
statesman—each did well his part, but to men like E. H, Cushing 
who, in a modest way, worked and fought for the triumph of the 
right, who gave succor to the weary and encouragement to the 
despondent, living lives which, in themselves, were inspiration for 
good, is due much that forms the part of Texas history which will 
endure. As was said of an eminent divine in connection with the 
late war: “Probably when the true balance can be struck, these 
written and spoken words will be found to have accomplished more 
than thousands of armed troops.” 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
III 
HAYES TO BRYAN 

Cin[cinnati] May 31st 1857 

Dear Guy 
Hearty congratulations upon your nomination. 
this moment and sincerely rejoice at your success. 
your friends in Brazoria Co looked for the news from the Waco 
convention more impatiently than I have. For two weeks I have 
been a daily reader of the ‘Delta, Picayune & Bulletin—dry 


papers which usually I scarcely glance at—hoping to hear from 
Strangely enough it comes first in the New 


I learned it 
None of 


the convention. 
York Tribune. New York is always ahead. 

I have for sometime, in the feeble light I could get here, feared 
that the chances were against you. I saw you were stronger 
than either of your competitors—far stronger—but I feared as 
often happens that all of them would combine against you as the 
formidable candidate. Besides I feared from what I saw about 
your opponent who resides at Galveston and the movements of 
his friends that the lawyers would be likely to oppose you, or to 
favor another, and as my profession in the ‘rural districts’ par- 
ticularly, are all politicians I thought there was danger in that 
direction. And so in my ignorance of the exact posture of 
affairs I have conjured up a variety of causes which probably 
had no existence but which might work your defeat. Worst of 
all however I heard some days ago that Runnels was nominated 
for Governor. No mention was made of Congressmen but I in- 
ferred your defeat supposing that the candidate for Governor 
was your old neighbor from Mississippi, and I thought that both 
candidates would hardly be taken from the same County. 

Well this is a long story to let you know how I am relieved 
and delighted with this result. I feel as Birtie did the other 
day about the Rhubarb pie. He could hardly be induced to taste 
it. But on trying it was very fond of it burst out “I thought 
I didn’t like it—and I tried it—and I did like it—and then I 


was so happy.” 
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Bryan-Hayes Correspondence 


There is I take it no doubt of your election. Now get mar- 
ried, and you are fairly on the road both to distinction and what 
is better happiness. 

I don’t want to have your labors increased by writing to me, 
but send me some paper containing the ballotings in your Con- 
vention, and after the election the returns. Your Democrat & 
Planter is very deficient in these details, figures & though quite 
interesting in the main. 

Regards to all— As ever R. B. Hayes 


P. S. Ordinarily Cincinnati Congressmen are not men that 
you would care to associate with, But in the next Congress we 
send two able honorable gentlemen—men superior in all esti- 
mable qualities to either of our Senators. My only objection to 
them is that they agree with you in general politics. 

H. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Gulf Prairie P. O. Brazoria Co’® 
June 15th 57 
Dear Rud 

Yours of 31st ult was recd on yesterday evening & I hasten 
to answer it. 

I thank you my friend for your congratulations, may your 
predictions & hopes as to the future be realized. 

You desire to know the ballotings in the Convention. I will 
give them. There were 33 ballots. 

On the first I stood 30; [Hamilton P.] Bee, [of Webb County, ] 
25; [M. M.] Potter, [of Galveston County,] 16; [A. P.] Wiley, 
[of Walker County,] 15. 

2nd Ballot I got 31, Bee 25, Potter 16, Wiley 15. 

My positive strength was 31, Bee 25, Potter 16, Wiley 15. I 
was the second choice of a majority of the Delegates voting for 
the others. 

Had it not been that the State Convention met at the same 
time & place with the District Convention I should have recd a 
large majority on the first ballot. But the friends of the State 


*The original of this letter, folded and addressed, is among the Bryan 
papers. The copyist did not find it in the Hayes papers. Perhaps, 
through an oversight it was never mailed. 
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Candidates who were Delegates to the District Convention traded 
votes more or less. This left me a plurality. All the wire work- 
ing politicians were opposed to me, but the people were & are 
with me. Wiley would not withdraw & in consequence kept up 
the ballots otherwise it would have been decided in a short time 
in my favor. The two third rule was adopted which encour- 
aged the hope with those opposed to me that I might be de- 
feated. All the other candidates have opposition. As yet I 
have none, & it is thought that I will have none, yet I should 
not be surprised if Houston were to bring out some one in oppo- 
sition as I have condemned his course & shall do so whenever 
occasion offers. 

The people are with me & I presume I shall be elected but I 
shall electioneer but little & if I were to consult my own feelings 
none at all, the party has claims upon me & in a few days I shall 
turn out. 

I have written this much merely to gratify you as you desired 
the information. 

Runnels lives in Bowie Co & is a sensible but not a brilliant 
man. The whole ticket is thorough Southern Rights of my 
school of politics & you know what that is, & what I think of 
Calhoun. 

Mrs. Joel Bryan is now in Ohio Should she visit Cin. you 
will of course see her. She is & will be during the summer at 
Cambridge visiting her sister Mrs Skinner. Mary & her young- 
est is with her. Stephen’s wife is in Iowa. Stephen & I are 
opposed to spending money among you Black Republicans. 
Rud during the next four years we shall see another crisis. What 
think you of the decision of the Sup. Court “On Dred Scott 
Case”?! 

Kiss Birtie for me & tell him I will get him a big “Rhubarb 
pie” when I see him. Kind regards to your wife & other rela- 
tives. Where is your Uncle love to him 

You say I must marry I would give up all hope of distinction 
for a good wife, Love to George & my namesake Guy & remem- 
ber me kindly to his wife 

As ever Yours Guy M Bryan 


A friend of mine who went on with Mrs Bryan Mr Millican 
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may be in Cin. if so remember he is my friend gave letters 
to you & George introducing Mrs Baker & Miss Runnels they 
too are among my best friends 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Cin[cinnati] July 10, 1857 
Dear Guy 

I am glad to notice that you are likely to have a very smooth 
race of it. With a determined opposition a contest in a district 
of such magnificent dimensions as yours would be a serious 
business. 

I was at Kenyon Commencement (time changed to the first 
Wednesday in July)—many friendly inquiries were made about 
you. Quite a bitter rivalry has sprung up between the two old 
societies—an amusing partisanship is the result. All the bad 
passions belonging to the larger politics of the world are ex- 
hibited in miniature. You would have enjoyed looking on as 
I did. 

George and myself have been looking for your friends and 
from their non arrival as yet we suspect they have given up 
coming. Lucy and the youngest have started for the country 
where I shall soon follow with Birch. 

You must enjoy the peppering which “Old Sam” is getting. 
Write me when you have time. 

As ever 
R. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cin[cinnati] Apr 5, 1858 

Dear Guy 

I have been quite busy lately, but luckily got my eye on your 
short speech on volunteers &. I suppose this was your maiden 
effort in the House.?° It was no doubt a success. You did well 
all you attempted to do. By asking if you were “dissipated” 
I referred of course to the social dissipation, balls, soirees &c of 
Washington. As you are unfortunately a bachelor I thought you 


Mr, Bryan’s remarks on the bill to raise one regiment of Texas 
mounted volunteers for the protection of the frontier appear in The Con- 
gressional Globe, 35th Cong., Ist Sess., 1174. 
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might be on the look out for some legitimate avenue to a knowl- 
edge of “domestic institutions’ and in that connection I asked 
you an old question which was a bye-word with you and old Trow 
and myself at Kenyon. What are the “prospects’? The “pros- 
pects” referring, as I hope to remind you, to Trow’s courtship of 
Mary (or was it Jane!) Douglass. 

I am glad you have kept clear of a set speech on the doleful 
subject of Kansas. I cant help thinking less of a man who on 
either side of that question feels impelled to talk when it is so 
obvious that it is squeezed dry. If drawn into an offhand de- 
bate it is all right; but of deliberate malice to perpetrate an 
essay for fear some body may not understand the Member’s posi- 
tion shows a wart of taste, self-reliance or something else that I 
deem essential. 

Times are growing better with us—business men pushing 
ahead again, and the great crash will soon be forgotten. 

You notice of course the singular phenomenon called by the 
religious press the “great awakening.” It is a quiet, unobtru- 
sive, decorous movement thus far and yet very absorbing and 
universal. I watch it with much interest. In no event can 
there be much harm in it—the reaction of such a revival, which 
must come, will naturally partake of the peaceful character of 
the movement and be attended with little mischief; while results 
permanently useful may reasonably be expected from the “awak- 
ening” itself. 

I suppose you have little time to think about either soul or 
body. I wish your district and by consequence your labors was 
diminished to one tenth. You might then think of “prospects.” 

We have no court today it being election day for municipal 
and township officers. 

As ever 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cincinnati, Oct 11, 1858.77 
Dear Guy 

I received yours of the 27th this morning. I am very glad 
to hear that you are to marry Laura Jack. I recollect her per- 
fectly. She was when I saw her a bright, pretty, sweet girl of 
ten or twelve with a face and figure that gave promise of much 
beauty. You are a lucky man after all. I feared you were 
doomed to live and die a bachelor. I have possibly some crotch- 
ets on that subject, but I am in the habit of expecting to see 
bachelors eccentric, given to hobbies, and with many ways and 
notions which are objectionable. Intellect, education and sound 
morals and affections do not seem to be a protection from these 
tendencies. “Its no use talking’ Guy, you are to be married in 
the nick of time. You have a prize I am sure. You will be 
happier, you will make your friends happier, you will be a wiser 
and a better man. Things that now seem to you so important, 
which interest and perplex you over much, will sink to their 
proper places. Home and wife, family and friends will rise. A 
thousand thousand congratulations on this happy event. You 
don’t yet appreciate it yourself. A year or two of married life 
will work wonders. 

I shall see your wife of course. She probably does not recol- 
lect me. I remember her dark hair and eyes in contrast with the 
singular beauty of her older sister, a blonde. But enough, I am in 
favor of the Union—a union far more important to your future 
than that other Union which we quarrel about so much. 

You are going out of public life for a time. I rather regret 
that. With a wife and family it would not be so absorbing as 
it is now. 

Our election takes place tomorrow. It is a very exciting strug- 
gle. Elements are now taking position for the future. It is to 
be decided whether the Democracy will control this city and 


“The letterhead shows a change in the law firm from Corwine, Hayes & 
Rogers to 
R. M. Corwine. R. B, Hayes. 
CORWINE & HAYES, 
Attorneys at Law, 
Office in Selves’ Building, 
Third Street. 
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county in the future as in the past. A decisive preponderance 
either way will fix the course of things for some little time. I 
barely escaped being in the fight. I suppose that by simply 
saying ‘yes’ I could have received the nomination in Mr [William 
S.] Groesbeck’s District, and that I could have been elected over 
him. With the present candidate I think he will be beaten. I 
mean that Mr. Groesbeck will be beaten, but it is not by any 
means a clear case. Mr [George H.] Pendleton I suspect will 
be reelected. But what odds does it make? You are to have a 
wife and home, and that’s worth all the seats in Congress twice 
told. My love to your wife. She is a capital woman I know. 
Blessings on you both. As ever, 
R.2? 


The enclosed is my oldest—Birtie. 


“Two letters from his old friends Fay and Jones: 

Columbus O, Jan 21, 1859 
Dear Guy 

I am very much in want of a volume published by Congress in 
1858, and on the strength of a promise made me a year or two since 
when you were examining some Natural History Books in my Jibrary, 
that when you went to Congress you would send me whatever I might 
want, I take the liberty of requesting you for a copy of the General Re- 
port upon the Zoology of the several Pacific Railroad Routes. Part 24. 
The Birds, by Spencer F, Baird. You are aware that I pay great atten- 
tion to Natural History, and therefore venture to trouble you for this 
Book, which I would not do if I could obtain it in any other way. I am 
satisfied however that, if you can find time to attend to it, you will do 
so with the greatest pleasure. 

Are you never coming to see us again, or do you intend never to let 
us hear from you again. I know you are deeply engaged in Politics but 
can you not spare a few moments to drop a line to your old friends 

Yours sincerely 
H. Tudor Fay 


Cincinnati June 16th 1859 

Dear Guy 

A line from me will visit you like a spirit of the past and maybe call 
up sweet memories. My whole household were sadly disappointed in 
not seeing you and Mrs. Bryan, especially as you gave me to believe you 
would not run again. I regret it for my part exceedingly as I hoped to 
unite our friendships by that of our wives, but I’ll not despair though 
I feel you have not made many efforts to see your old Ohio friends. 
Since my return from the east, my little folks have been almost the 
entire time for ten weeks confined in hospital by scarlet fever. Five at 
once. Just think of that Guy and shudder. I cannot feel too grateful 
for the restoration to health and am now happy at my country home with 
rosy cheeks and smiling faces about me. I have taken a house for the 
summer five miles from the city and find the free bracing air of the 
highland environs give me a sharp appetite, and sound frame. So even 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 


City Solicitor’s Office, 
Cincinnati, Sept 10th 1859. 
Dear Guy 

It is a long while since I have heard from you or written to 
you. I have thought of you often as often as ever, and take as 
great an interest as ever in you and yours. We are sorry not 
to have seen you and your wife before you left for the South in 
the Spring. This will not I hope be the last of you in Wash- 
ington. I do not question your sincerity when you express dis- 
gust with political life at Washington. No doubt its dark side 
is dark enough; yet that ought not to drive from the public 
service good men whose tastes opportunities and abilities point 
[them] out as fitted for public station. 

How is your wife? How are you living? Write me of all 
your affairs; how is Stephen and your older brothers? Uncle 
Birchard spent a good deal of the winter & Spring with me. He 
often talks of you all. He has tolerable health now and does 
not change rapidly. He has joined the Presbyterian Church 
and is largely interested in church and religious matters. He 
is free from all sectarianism and bigotry, takes cheerful and 
hopeful views of things and is as clear of all that is disagreeable 


if I am not entirely a farmer I am half way between my farm and my 
store, and have good chance to draw comparisons. Yes verily God made 
the country, man made the town. 

We are now on the eve of our harvest, with cheering prospects for 
great abundance. The recent frosts of great severity checked vegetation 
for a short time, but the weather being so favorable since nature has 
bloomingly regained her losses. I hope our increase will only be but 
the reflection of that in the South. Then wild wars deadly blasts may 
blow. If gentle peace reigns at home our country will soon recover from 
the disastrous blight of 1857. 

Friend Rud still shares the honors of the political hand having been 
only recently a prominent candidate for a seat on the Supreme Bench 
of our State. His own apathy and another nigger issue threw him off. 
Yet you can see how he stands at home. . . .. 

My Guy exhibits many traits of fine character, with daring reckless- 
ness to keep alive the remembrance of his father’s boyhood. His uncle 
Guy has a large place in his memory. 

Please let me hear from you and believe me as ever your friend 

G. W. Jones 

My Grandfather Col Johnston you may notice is chairman of the Board 
of Visitors at West Point. It is his last effort from home. 87 years 
give few travelling facilities. 
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in many persons who are religiously inclined, as any one I ever 
knew. He is a happier and perhaps a better man. 

My wife and boys are my world, and occupy all my time, or 
nearly all which is not given to business. Outside of my pro- 
fession, I read occasionally a good book, and keep a general run 
of politics. This summer I made a trip with Birtie to Kenyon. 
Rogers is there studying Theology. I staid with Julia Buttles 
Smith. Mrs. Solace (Harriet Platt), Lizzie Campbell (Little) 
and Dr John L. were all there pleasantly reminding me of old 
times. I have also during the vacation of the Courts made a 
pleasure trip East and to Mamoth Cave. 

[Stephen A.] Douglas was here and spoke last night. It is 
supposed by most of his friends that the South will consent to 
his nomination at Charleston, and if so his chance of winning 
the Presidency seems very good. His last expression of his views 
in Harper** certainly strengthens him in the North. 

Write to me 

As ever 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston Jan 24th /60 
Dear Rud— 

I recd your letter, your welcome letter some time since, and I 
ought to have answered it some time ago, but when it came I 
was absent, and when I got back I postponed writing until I left 
again, and when I returned home I found so many things to look 
after that I permitted first one thing and then another to shove 
your letter aside until now I am really pained that I have de- 
layed not forgotten you so long. 

First, Rud, I have a baby, a fine son born on the 17th inst. 
He is doing well so is my wife. I know that you will rejoice 
with me, my friend. I would like much for you to see him. 
Every one says he is so like his father. 

I have built a comfortable house in this place and may live 
here permanently. This is more the desire of my wife than my 

The dividing line between federal and local authority. Popular sov- 


ereignty in the Territories.” By Stephen A, Douglas, in Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine, September, 1859, pp. 519-37. 
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own, the country I prefer, and if I don’t live in Brazoria Co I 
may have a plantation higher up on the Brazos. I like this city 
very much, and if it were not for the Yellow fever, it would be 
the most desirable place to live in of all our Southern cities, for 
the climate is so delightful in summer. 

I am out of politics, thanks to my wife and my own good sense. 
Yet I do not know how long I shall stay out. I find the old 
passion at times very strong within me. The Union is trem- 
bling to the center. How long it will stand God only knows. 
You know my views. They are unchanged only strengthened by 
a term at Washington. I really did not care to go back. 

Write me and let me know how you and your family are. How 
my friend and your Uncle Birchard is. I was really very glad 
to hear that he had joined a church, not that it would make him 
better, but possible happier. He is a good man and I sincerely 
esteem him. 

Present my regards to your wife and mother, also to Doc Webb 
and do not forget to kiss little Birch for me. Tell Jones to 
write to me and that I never got the works on grapes that he 
said he sent to me. 

I am as ever your friend &c 
Guy M Bryan 

Present my regards to Groesbeck and ask him if he is not glad 

that he is not at Washington. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


City Solicitor’s Office, 
Cincinnati, Feby 7th 1860 
Dear Guy 

I am very glad to hear of your good fortune. Me and my 
wife send congratulations to you and your wife—our boys to 
your boy. Not done in the best of English but the sentiment is 
sound and the good wish sincere. I am glad to hear from you 
once more. 

George and myself held a class-meeting or if it is more in your 
line a caucus over your long silence a few weeks ago, and we 
began to fear that the deadening effect of long separation added 
to intensity of political separation had ended our correspond- 
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ence. You are the only college friend from whom even an occa- 
sional letter or reminder is to be expected. All the rest have 
drifted off into unbroken silence. 

I like Galveston as a home with a summer retreat from the 
Fever. Ladies and Gentlemen getting respectable if not vener- 
able prefer I find a City; but children ought to be in the Coun- 
try. We hope to enjoy both conditions hereafter. Uncle has 
nearly finished a beautiful residence in a fine grove about a mile 
from Fremont, which is to be our home in Summer. 

You know we have three boys, the youngest nearly two, the 
eldest ‘going on seven.’ All fine boys of course, and what is not 
so fine they are all just getting well of the measles,—they have 
had (the two oldest) all the other baby complaints except the 
scourge of this climate scarlet fever, and that we hope to escape. 

Uncle is in usual health. Matthews of Columbus, Buttles & 
Case are all doing as well as ever—B. better than usual, he is ¢ 
church member and nearly rid of his insane appetite it is thought. 
Dr L. as usual. Geo J. is East buying stock (goods). The 
Dr. [Joseph T. Webb] is with me: still a bachelor, and the best 
nurse and boy amuser living. I would recommend you and your 
wife if there are any bachelor brothers to cultivate them with in- 
creased affection; they are so useful when you have had enough 
boy, and that time comes occasionally, you will find, strange as 
it may now seem. But these little ones are a great comfort. No 
doubt you will so find it. The precious little Guy, I hope he 
will be healthy and a living happiness to you all these many 
many years. 

As ever 
R. B. Hayes** 

*The following letter from Levi Buttles announces the death on April 
19th of Dr. Douglass Case, a graduate of Kenyon and of the medical de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania: 

Cleveland, O., May 23, 1860. 


My dear friend. 

I have for weeks been trying to get time & get started to drop you a 
few lines. 

So far away as you are, & your time so occupied in political matters 
I thought it extremely doubtful whether you had heard of the death of, 
may I not say, your warmest friend & greatest admirer, for “he could 
love much” & next to his dearest relation I think you stood. I therefore 
at this late day enclose you a couple of notices one taken from a Colum- 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cincinnati May 8, 1861 
Dear Guy 

I have just received and read your letter of the 27th ult.2> It 
does me good to hear from you again. I have thought of you 
often since these troubles began. Curiously enough, having a 
bad cold and a slight fever, I dreamed of many things last night. 
Among others I dreamed of seeing you at the Burnet House, that 
you wore on your cap some sort of Secession emblem and that 
you were in danger of getting into difficulty with some soldiers 
who were in the rotunda, and that it was after some effort that 
I succeeded in getting you rid of them. I should have written 
you soon even if I had not heard from you. 

Your predictions as to the course of things have indeed been 
very exactly fulfilled. I can recollect distinctly many conversa- 
tions had twelve perhaps even fifteen years ago in which you 
pointed out the probable result of the agitation of slavery. I 
have hoped that we could live together notwithstanding slavery, 
but for some time past the hope has been a faint one. I now 
have next to no hope of a restoration of the old Union. If you 
are correct in your view of the facts, there is no hope whatever. 
In such case a continued union is not desirable were it possible. 
I do not differ widely from you as to the possibility of conquer- 
ing the South, nor as to the expediency of doing it even if it were 
practicable. If it is the settled and final judgment of any Slave 
State that she cannot live in the Union, I should not think it 
wise or desirable to retain her by force even if it could be done. 

But am I therefore to oppose the War? If it were a war of 
conquest merely, certainly I should oppose it, and on the grounds 


bus paper signed M & written by Judge F J Mathews of Columbus, & 
the other from a Cleveland paper. . . . 
Yours truly 
L. Buttles 

*In a letter to the editor, Mr. Charles R. Williams says, “I fear the 
Bryan letter of April 1861 must have been lost. I have never seen it— 
to my regret, as it was no doubt most interesting, to judge from Hayes’s 
reply and his comment on it in a letter to his uncle.” 

Hayes’s comment appears in a letter to his uncle May 12: “Bryan 
writes me a long, friendly secession letter—one-sided and partial, but 
earnest and honest; perhaps he would say the same to my reply to it.”— 
Williams, Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, I, 121. 
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you urge. But the war is forced on us. We cannot escape it. 
While in your state, and in others, perhaps in all the Cotton 
growing states, a decided and controlling public judgment has 
deliberately declared against remaining in the Union, it is quite 
certain that in several states rebellious citizens are bent on forc- 
ing out of the Union states whose people are not in favor of 
secession—that the general Government is assailed, its property 
taken, its authority defied in places and in a way not supported 
by any fairly expressed popular verdict. Undoubtedly the de- 
sign to capture Washington is entertained by the government of 
the Southern Confederacy. Undoubtedly that Confederacy has 
not by its acts sought a peaceful separation. Everything has 
been done by force. If force had been employed to meet force 
I believe, several states now out of the Union would have re- 
mained in it. We have an example before us. Two weeks ago 
Maryland was fast going out; now aided by the power of the 
general Government the Union men seem again to be in the 
ascendant. The same is true of Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Western Virginia, with perhaps allowances in some quarters. 

I do not of course undertake to predict what will be the ulti- 
mate object of the War. I trust it will not be merely the con- 
quest of unwilling peoples. Its present object, and its obvious 
present effect, is to defend the rights of the Union, and to 
strengthen the Union men in the doubtful states. We were be- 
coming a disquiet, demoralized people. We are now united and 
strong. 

If peaceful separation were to be attempted it would fail. We 
should fight about the terms of it. The question of boundary 
alone would compel a War. After a War we shall make peace. 
It will henceforth be known that a state disappointed in an elec- 
tion cant secede, except at the risk of fearful war. What is left 
to us will be ours. The war for the purposes indicated—viz for 
the defence of the capital, for the maintenance of the authority 
of the Government and the rights of the United States, I think 
is necessary, wise and just. I know you honestly differ from me. 
I know that thousands—the great body of the people in some 
states, perhaps agree with you, and if we were only dealing with 
you and such as you, there would be no war between us. But if 
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Kentucky, Virginia and other states similarly situated leave the 
Union, it will be because they are forced or dragged out; and 
our Government ought not to permit it if it can be prevented, 
even by War. 

I read your letter to Judge [Stanley] Matthews. We agree in 
the main respecting these questions: I shall be pleased to read it 
to George when we meet. He has two brothers who have volun- 
teered and gone to Washington. Lorin Andrews, Prest of Ken- 
yon, our class-mate is Col of a regiment. My brother in law Dr 
Webb has gone as a surgeon. I shall not take any active part 
probably unless Kentucky goes out. If so the War will be 
brought to our own doors and I shall be in it. If I felt I had 
any peculiar military capacity I should probably have gone to 
Washington with the rest. I trust the War will be short and 
that in terms just to all Peace will be restored. I apprehend, 
and it is, I think, generally thought that the War will be a long 
one. Our whole people are in it. Your acquaintances Pugh, 
Pendleton and Groesbeck are all for prosecuting it with the ut- 
most vigor. Vallandingham is silent, the only man I have heard 
of in any party. He has not been mobbed and is in no danger 
of it. I will try to send you Bishop MclIlvaines address on the 
War. It will give you our side of the matter. We shall of 
course not agree about the War. We shall I am sure remain 
friends. There are good points about all such wars. People 
forget self. The virtues of magnanimity, courage, patriotism, &c 
&e are called into life. People are more generous, more sym- 
pathetic, better, than when engaged in the more selfish pursuits 
of peace. The same exhibition of virtue is witnessed on your 
side: May there be as much of this, the better side of war, en- 
joyed on both sides, and as little of the horrors of war suffered, 
as possible, and may we soon have an honorable and enduring 
peace. 

My regards to your wife and boy. Lucy and the boys send 
much love. 

As ever 
R. B. Hayes 


P, S. My eldest thinks God will be sorely puzzled what to 
do He hears prayers for our side at church, and his grand- 
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mother tells him that there are good people praying for the other 
side, and he asks “How can he answer the prayers of both?” 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Thirty-ninth Congress, 
U. S. House of Representatives. 
Washington, D. C. 15th Feb 18667° 
Dear Guy 

Enclosed you will find Stephen’s papers. The reason I didn’t 
write again I discovered on another visit after writing you that 
you had previously been pardoned. 

There is really no reason to feel any uneasiness because of the 
delays in acting upon the cases of the different Southern States. 
Those which send Union men will be represented in Congress, 
and fully restored without any severe or degrading conditions. 
There is a great deal of nonsense on all sides, but no substantial 
interests are likely to be sacrificed. I am told that the Com- 
mittee on reconstruction will report favorably on Tennessee at 
an early day. 

I really can’t tell about land sales. We hear some hard stories 
about the treatment Northern people get in many parts of the 
South. This for a time will naturally discourage the purchase 
of lands. 

I am in much haste. Love to yours 

As ever yr friend 
R. B. Hayes. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cincinnati Oct 1st 1866 

My dear Guy 

Your letter of the 18th came duly to hand. It finds me in 
the midst of an unusually exciting political struggle. The elec- 
tion is next week. I am a candidate for re-election and expect 
to succeed by a large majority. I will bore you with only a few 
words on politics. 

**The date when the correspondence between Bryan and Hayes was 
resumed after the war has not been ascertained. This is the earliest 


letter from Hayes found; however, it refers to at least one earlier. The 
letters from Bryan to Hayes up to May 18, 1867, have not been found. 
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I think the election will show that the people are resolved to 
adopt the Congressional plan of reconstruction. It does not dis- 
franchise any body in the South. It disqualifies for holding 
office those who have been leaders—the old office holders. All 
young men are qualified although implicated in the Rebellion. 
The disqualification probably applies to no man in your State 
who is now under twenty seven or eight years of age. Recollect 
too that the disqualification can be removed in any case by a 
two thirds vote of the Senate and House. That vote will be 
obtained in all cases in a few years if peace and loyalty are re- 
stored in the South. You have of course seen our plan. I send 
you one of my electioneering speeches which contains the differ- 
ent sections and let me frankly say that if we carry these elec- 
tions this plan contains the best terms you will ever get, and they 
should be promptly accepted. The young men are with us al- 
most universally. The life and energy of the North is with us. 
If the elections are against us we shall submit. If they are for 
us the Democracy will submit. We shall be united in any event. 
Do not be again deceived with the hope of Democratic help in 
a further struggle. I hope you will give the Congressional plan 
a fair hearing. If we succeed you must adopt it if you regard 
your own welfare. 

I am very much obliged by the photographs. They are in our 
Album of particular friends and near relatives. My wife is in 
love with the fine faces of your children. I can readily believe 
all you say of your boy. 

I have three boys living—my three eldest. We lost two boys 





both under two years. Birchie, aged 13 is in all respects a noble 
and promising boy. Webb aged 10 and Rud aged 8 are good 
boys also. They are all absent from home now. The two big 
boys with their Uncle at Fremont and Ruddy at Chillicothe. 
My mother now aged 75 is at Columbus in good health. Uncle 
often talks of you and would give a great deal to see you. If 
you come North do try to visit him as well as myself. My 
brother in law (whom you know) Dr Webb is travelling in 
Europe. My wife’s mother died a few weeks ago. With no 
small children and no old person about the house my family 
seems small. I hope I shall see you soon. 
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I am sure you did all that friendship required to meet Gen 
Fullerton. I count upon the constancy and sincerity of your 
feelings by what I know of my own towards you. The only 
things he could have said to you was to give you my views of 
If we succeed in the elections 


the future duty of the South. 
The North 


now pending don’t be deceived by Andy Johnson. 
will be far better united during the next struggle, if unhappily 
there is one, than during the last. Johnson and his office holders 
will be “a mere snap—a flash in the pan.” Ten thousand ma- 
jority in Ohio is as good for practical purposes as a unanimous 
in action. We shall submit if the 
Our adversaries will submit if 





vote. We shall be united 
majority is clearly against us. 
it is otherwise. My last word is don’t let Andy Johnson deceive 
you. He don’t know the Northern people. 

As ever R. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
eer Gey Cincinnati 5th Nov 1866 
I would have sent the enclosed letter as to Stephen’s affair 
before, but I have been absent attending in the last sickness and 
at the funeral of my Mother at Columbus and Delaware. She 
died without pain in the possession of her faculties to the last, 
and confident of the future. She was almost seventy five years 
of age. Uncle Birchard was with her and the most of her grand- 
children. 
My regards to your wife and the little folks. 
As ever R B Hayes. 


BRYAN TO ILAYES 


Dear Haves— Galveston May 18th 1867 
After the receipt of your last letter I wrote you a long letter 


in reply mostly in regard to the condition of our country &c. 
I concluded not to send it but to wait until you wrote to me 
again. You have not done so, and I have concluded to write 
and not to wait on you. You did not send (or I did not re- 
ceive) the speech you mentioned having sent to me made by you 
in your canvass—consequently I am left to rumor and my own 
deductions as to your political position and views. 
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From your votes (as I occasionally meet with the votes of 
your House) I infer that you are with the Extreme party. I 
am truly sorry that when you and your wife came to N Orleans 
that you did not write to me in advance informing me of your 
coming and I would have met you there, to be with you, and get 
your views, and to give you facts as to Texas. 

I have no political aspirations of any kind. I could not in- 
dulge them even if I had them. I have kept as quiet and un- 
obtrusive as it were possible for any one to be since the Surren- 
der of this side of the Miss. I have done so not from any craven 
spirit, but from a sincere desire to set a good example and to 
facilitate reconstruction, and a proper submission to the pow- 
ers that be. I am now as earnestly anxious for a restoration of 
good will between the Sections, and reestablishment of the Union 
as you can be. I desire it from correct motives. I say in all 
truthfulness that I believe nine tenths of the people of this State 
and the South feel the same way. Can my assertions have any 
force with you? It is humiliating to repeat these things to you, 
and to feel that perhaps they will not be believed. I did think 
at one time that I would not write to you again on politics until 
after all was peace, and my State once more was recognized as 
such, but my friend I cannot refrain from doing so, when I se? 
the studied efforts made to get up difficulties between the Whites 
and the Blacks. The most extravagant addresses are made by 
designing white men to the negroes—deceiving them and exas- 
perating them against their former master. We are willing that 
the negroe should vote without hindrance under the reconstruc- 
tion act. We do not desire or intend to interrupt them in any 
way; it is not our policy or our interest to prevent them from 
having all the liberty allowed them under the law, and really 
it is not our desire to deceive but if possible to aid in elevating 
them; for they are here amongst us, and it is to our interest as 
well as theirs that they should be enlightened as much as _ pos- 
sible. This is not only my view, but it is the opinion of every 
well informed Southern man I have talked with. Then why 
oppress us and get up a war of the races by exciting the negroe 
against the white—which in the end must result so disastrously 
to the negroe! Hayes let me appeal to you as one with whom 
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I have so often broken bread, whose associations so long were 
identical with my own, whose blood and skin are from the same 
tree (for your mother was an Austin) I beg of you to aid in re- 
sisting the reckless manner with which the question of races is 
dealt with by the agitators at the South. The people of the 
South have to act under the reconstruction law in good faith— 
lend your efforts to enable them to do it! 

I want you to give me your private opinion (which I will re- 
gard as private if you should desire me to so observe it) whether 
I stand in any danger of my landed property being confiscated 
by future legislation of Congress—to me individually your opin- 
ion is of great moment, for I am cramped now in my plans for 
the future, not knowing what a day may bring forth. You know 
I have recd the President’s pardon on the recommendation of 
Gov Hamilton and others and my own petition. I have rented 
out my residence here, and will leave within four weeks for a 
place I am improving in the country on the Bay ten miles from 
this city. If I can go forward with confidence in my plans, it 
will be greatly to my interest and comfort. I ask you as an old 
friend to write to me candidly whether you think I stand in 
the slightest danger from confiscation. If I do not, of course 
my brothers do not. 

Recently I learned that Genl Griffin who commands this dis- 
trict is the “Charley Griffin” who was at Kenyon from Granville, 
Ohio, when we were there. If you know him, write to him what 
sort of a man I am. I intend to call on him, and I would like 
that he and Genl Sheridan should know my character, for cir- 
cumstances might enable me to serve the Govt, the people of 
Texas and be of benefit or rather aid to them if they knew my 
character from one who knows my love of truth, and steady ad- 
herence to principle and my word, as well as any one. 

You were with Sheridan and a line to him also from you 
might not be unproductive of good. I give you my word that 
the association thus brought about will be used by me for the 
good of the country only and not for any individual purposes 
whatever. Write to me Hayes immediately on recpt of this and 
tell me what you think of our status, and especially let me know 
about confiscation. The idea is being spread among the negroes 
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that the lands of the whites will be taken and given to them and 
that they will have their own rulers and their own govern- 

ment &c. 
Give my sincere regards to your wife and children 
Yours Guy M Bryan 





P. S. When you see your Uncle tell him to come down and 
see me. He will always receive a warm welcome from his old 
friend. I have never had but one sentiment towards him that 
of affection. Should you and yours come here my house of course 
will be your home and it will be the pleasure of my wife and 
myself to make you and your wife feel that your wearing blue 
and I gray has not affected our hearts toward each other. 

I am going to a very quiet place in the country immediately 
on the Bay where I shall be free from all the noise of the politi- 
cal battle that may be going on around me. If I can I want to 
keep out of difficulty with anybody. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Dear Hayes Galveston June 24 1867. 


Your welcome and satisfactory letter in reply to one from me 
in regard to confiscation &c has been received. 

I did not write to you after your last, not because you had 
“offended” me, but because after having written a letter, I 
thought perhaps your party bias and your standpoint would not 
permit your friendship to rule and take my statement and rea- 
soning as meant and for their worth. I do not know what your 
political sentiments are. I am left to infer them. I suppose 
you to be a Conservative-Radical. I still think you my old 
friend, and my heart warms towards you whenever I think of 
you as such. I might regret that you held views adverse to mine, 
but the holding of them would not “offend” me, and prevent my 
writing. It was natural for you to side with your section, fight 
its battles, and now in govt sustain what you think its policy. 
I think that the powers that be, have greatly erred in policy, 
greatly erred in statesmanship in their treatment of the people 
and States of the South. I think wisdom points to undoing the 
wrongs and errors committed by the govt and its agents as rap- 
idly as possible. I write this not as a discontented and refrac- 
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tory rebel, but as one knowing something of politics and states- 
manship and the history of nations, and the principles of our 
own govt. I am opposed to any more political troubles. I want 
the govt to be stable, I fear no disturbances from the South— 
its people are ruined, they need and pray for peace and a stable 
govt. Can the same be said of the Northern people? 

The Southern people are at the feet of the Northern. I ask 
at least from you magnanimity and justice. Now, they are at 
the mercy of the military officials, and negroes whom you know 
are not their equals in any respect, are in many respects placed 
above them. There is not I assure you any disposition on the 
part of the former masters to prevent the negroe from having 
all the rights given to them under the law—not that they would 
have passed such laws but being the law they honestly mean to 
sustain and act under it—honestly they wish to act and in good 
faith reconstruct under the law provided by Congress. But such 
obstructions are thrown in the way of their registration, and the 
negroes by some are so misled (by demagogues) and have such 
ignorant and impudent notions, and act with premeditation to 
provoke difficulties with the whites, that I do not know what 
will be the result. The whites want to reconstruct if permitted. 
I thank you for your opinion for the future. I value it or I 
should not have asked for it, but if the U S govt does not con- 
fiscate, negroe juries and negroe legislators may. Is it possible 
Dear Rud that you can not raise your voice against the doom 
of the South. You are remote from the scene of our troubles 
and if you were in our midst perhaps would only see the bright 
side of the question and would only lend your ear to those who 
would speak through “loyal mouths.” You will not in reply 
say “You have brought this on yourselves.” “Rebellion is a 
great crime,” &c. The people of the South with a unanimity 
unparalleled resisted the U S Govt. So did the Fathers of ’76; 
they succeeded; we failed. Is failure a crime in the eye of the 
liberal, refined and educated? I know your nature. You will 
not judge us in this way. You can and will raise your voice in 
behalf of right, humanity, justice, and statesmanship. I said 
in my last letter to you that your mother was an Austin. I here 
say that the Southern and Northern people are of the same 
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blood and people, and that they and the negroe are not from 
the same stock. I do not mean to change you, but simply to 
call to your mind these subjects. You once came to the relief 
of the Nu Pi Kappa. Come now to the relief of the Southern 
people, as a man carrying out the feelings and acts of the youth.’ 
I know not your ambition or your views, but the South is worth 
cultivating by the American Statesman. 

I thank you for your letter of introduction to Gen] Sheridan 
I do not know that I shall ever use it. It may be of service. 
I thank you whether I present it or not. I am living about ten 
miles from this city on the Bay ‘shall remain there until cold 
weather and perhaps longer. 


Present my regards to Mrs. Hayes. 
Guy M Bryan 


“The reference of this appeal is explained by following incident. The 
account of this incident was not written down till nine years later, in 
response to a request from William B. Bodine addressed to Guy M. Bryan 
for some reminiscence of Kenyon College. Mr, Bodine published it for 
the first time in Scribner’s Monthly, March, 1878, p. 704. 

“There were in those days two rival literary societies in the college— 
the Philomathesian and the Nu Pi Kappa; the last known as the 
Southern Society, and the first as the Northern, because the students of 
the slave states belonged to the one, and those from the free states to 
the other. The college for years had been largely patronized from the 
Southern States, but this patronage gradually waned until, in the winter 
of 1841, there were so few Southern students in the college that the 
members of the Nu Pi Kappa were apprehensive that the society would 
cease to exist for want of new members. This was a serious question 
with the members of the society. I determined to open the subject to 
my intimate friend Hayes to see if we could not devise some mcede to 
prevent the extinction of the society, which was chartered by the state 
and had valuable property. We talked over the subject with all the 
feeling and interest with which we would now discuss the best means 
of bringing about an era of good feeling between the two sections of the 
country. At last Hayes said, ‘Well, I will get “Old Trow,’ Comstock 
and some others to join with me, and we will send over a delegation 
from our society to yours, and then we can make new arrangements so 
that both societies can live in the old college? He and I then went to 
work to consummate our plan. Ten members of the Philomathesian 
joined the Nu Pi Kappa. <A joint committee was then appointed from 
the two societies, that reported a plan by which students could enter 
either society without reference to North or South. Thus Hayes, by his 
magnanimity, perpetuated the existence of the Nu Pi Kappa society, and 
should he be elected president, I earnestly hope that he may be equally 
successful in his best efforts in behalf of a civil policy which will wipe 
out forever the distinction between North and South in the government 
of our common country.” 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 
Washington 9th Nov 1868 
Dear Guy 

I came here last night chiefly to attend to your cause. The 
President has just given me an order for the pardon of yourself 
and brothers. I congratulate you all. 

I concur fully with the sentiments of your letter. I hope you 
will all agree to one further amendment of the Constitution, viz 
the basis of representation to be voters. 

This I deem very essential. Don’t commit yourself against 
it until I can write you fully. 

I return home tomorrow. All Cincinnati friends are well. 


Regards to your wife. 
As ever R B Hayes 


BRYAN TO HAYES 
Near Galveston City Jan 1st 1869 
Dear Hayes 

My nephew Guy is spending his New Years with us, and his 
visit to Columbus brings up the past, and I greet you with a 
Happy New Year to you and yours. 

I was so glad to hear from Guy of your cordial reception of 
him and his mother [Mrs. Joel W. Bryan]. Glad to hear too 
that Mrs Hayes called with you to see my sister. I have more 
than once taken up my pen to write to you, but your short letter 
(last recd) induced me to hope that you would write again. I 
feared too that my letters of complaint might not be agreeable 
to you, although you said in your last that you liked my frank- 
ness. I hope (now Grant is elected) that we will see better days 
in the South. He was not my preference but I believed he would 
be elected when he was nominated by your party, and so said up 
to the election. I have not thought, and do not think, that he 
will be a partisan but that he will be the President of the United 
States. 

There is but one sentiment among the thinking men of the 
South, and it is “give us peace.” Give us confidence, hope, and 
a foundation on which we can rebuild. All are willing that the 
negroe shall have his rights of person and property fully pro- 
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tected and in these to be equal to the white man. But to be the 


equal at the ballot box and in our social relations for one, I am 
not willing—not willing, because they are not qualified and be- 
cause God has stamped them differently. If we could have im- 
migration from the North and capital from any quarter, we 
could with hope be once more prosperous. What is in the future 
for Texas? I ask for information. I want to know for my 
own sake for I keep near the shore. I have been afraid to leave 
it. I live retired and humbly, on a little farm ten miles from 
Galveston. I have never been at a political meeting since the 
Surrender, nor participated in any political plans or movements. 
I deemed this the proper as well as the most prudent course for 
me with my antecedents. Had I been a “Union man” before 
the war, I should have acted differently. Write me fully in re- 
ply. Your letter shall be private as all your letters on politics 
are unless you say to the contrary. 

I have three children. My oldest is a boy the others girls. 
Your oldest is in my wife’s album along side of yourself. I 
should be glad for my wife and yours to know each other. I 
think I have one of the best in the world, and Guy says your 
wife looks like one of the very best. My Sister and Guy were 
much pleased with your wife. Give to her my sincere regards 
with the hope that when the clouds that hang over my State are 
dispelled, that prosperity will visit me again with the rest of 
her citizens, and enable me to visit you in Ohio as I would be 
pleased to receive you in Texas. The Past—the past can not, 
will not be forgotten by me; the memories of Old Kenyon are 
still dear and the face of my dear friend and classmate [is as] 
often before me as in days of disinterested friendship. You I 
know love those days, so do J. You were (to me) a great part 
of them though our Uniforms are different, still our hearts 
are the same. You did what you thought was right, so did I. 
I now bow to the power I have felt, and in manly truth say I 
wish to strike no more blows, for mine are weak and I know it. 
I yield obedience to and will in good faith support the govern- 
ment that protects me, this is the sentiment of the South. Hayes 
do try and make your leaders believe it. Give O “Give us 
peace’—that peace that springs from Civil law, justly made, 
and intelligently executed. 
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My wife would send kind messages but she and my children 
are in Galveston. 
Direct to me care of Ballinger & Jack Galveston. 
Sincerely your friend Guy M Bryan 
P. S. I talk to my children about you. They know you. 
Do yours know me? Regards to Platt. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
State of Ohio 
Executive Department. 
Columbus, 21st Jany 1869 
My dear Guy 

Your New Year’s letter made me happy. Time is rapidly 
getting our political differences out of the way. We shall hardly 
be as wide apart again as we were ten years ago. Personally 
we never were divided. Hereafter I hope we shall meet in as 
complete accord as need be for close friendship. I was at Gam- 
bier Monday to see the inauguration of a new President. The 
enclosed gives you a report of it. Altogether a good time. I 
spoke of you to numbers of old friends who have friendly recol- 
lections of Auld Lang Syne; Hurd, Buttles, Jones &c always 
ask about you. 

Excuse this. I am writing in the office with too many inter- 
ruptions to write consecutively. My regards to your wife & 
children. I hope to see you again soon. 

As ever R. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
State of Ohio 
Executive Department. 
Columbus, 23rd July 1870 
Dear Guy: 

I have long thought of writing you, and been anxious to hear 
from you again. The slip I send reminds me forcibly of old 
college days. Tudor Fay was one of my nearest neighbors in C. 
We daily met.. He often spoke of you with the friendly and 
amiable feeling of years ago. You notice the tone of the article. 
He was formerly devout, became a sceptic, was severely cen- 
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sured, felt it keenly, and was somewhat embittered. In all my 
intercourse with him I found him as warm hearted, kind and 
friendly as when a boy. What he may have said to give offense 
to his church associates, if anything, I do not know. 

My family is without change except the change which years 
bring. My oldest boy is almost 17. My only daughter is the 
charming one, nearly three. Uncle Birchard made me a long 
visit a few weeks ago. I hunted up and read to him a sort of 
journal of our Texas trip, reviving recollections of that interest- 
ing time, and of the persons we then met, so many of whom 
have passed away. 

We both retain the old feeling for you and yours in full meas- 
ure. I do not know how much our political differences have 
affected your feelings. I trust not at all. One thing, I doubt 
not, that as to the practical questions of the present and the 
future we are substantially in accord. At any rate I assure 
you I am 

As ever your friend R B Hayes 


P. S. My kindest regards to Mrs. Bryan. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Governors Who Have Been, and Other Public Men of Texas. By 
Norman G. Kittrell. Houston, 1921. 301 pp., 8vo. 


In the preface to the Memoirs of Governor F. R. Lubbock the 
statement is made that the Governor had prepared manuscript 
enough to fill several volumes, but in order to compress the data 
into one volume the editor was obliged to pass over a “large 
amount of biographical and other interesting matter.” What was 
discarded was also destroyed. Many who knew Governor Lub- 
bock’s exhaustless fund of anecdote never ceased to deplore the 
fate that befell his manuscript. Judge Kittrell has profited by 
the Governor’s experience, and offers first his volume of incident, 
anecdote and bonmots. He has to a considerable extent retrieved 
the loss suffered by the destruction of the Lubbock manuscript. 
The volume covers the period from 1846 to 1921; much of what 
is set down having been obtained from Dr. P. W. Kittrell, who 
was in public life in Texas as early as 1855. 

The author wrote when inclination prompted, and has cast his 
materials into no rigid ferm. Reminiscences of the governors and 
other public men of Texas conveys, perhaps, a better description 
of the book. The governors pass in review, and such incidents, 
episodes or anecdotes as each suggests are given. Some characters 
lend themselves to this sort of treatment more aptly than others. 
Sam Houston and O. M. Roberts stand out among the governors. 
The judiciary is reviewed in similar style; W. P. Ballinger and 
A. W. Terrell stand out most prominently there. 

Judge Kittrell was reared on the borders of East Texas. To 
him East Texas is to the balance of Texas, what Virginians and 
South Carolinians are to the United States. East Texans were 
all Confederates, but those who belonged to Hood’s Brigade or 
to the Terry Rangers rank just a little higher. The twenty dis- 
trict judges who were removed in 1867 as “impediments to re- 
construction” are played against the supreme court judges from 
1867 to 1876. The decisions of these judges are contained in 
Texas Reports 31 to 39, but are seldom cited. The district judge, 
like “truth crushed to earth,” later rose to distinction, 
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The latter portion of the book is filled with memories of the 
court room, and with the author’s comments upon the court, the 
bar and the people. He sets down the fruits of his observation 
during eighteen years on the bench. His optimism together with 
the examples cited form a pleasing contrast to the indiscriminate 
criticism of courts and lawyers that is now so common. 

The volume will be read for its witty sayings, apt illustrations, 
humorous episodes, tragic incidents, and delightful anecdotes. 
Since the author did not think it worth while to verify his dates 
or the spelling of proper names, why should the reviewer? But 
an index would have made the book a great deal handier. How 
is one ever to find in its three hundred pages, the anecdote one 


remembers to have read “somewhere” ? 
E. W. WINKLER. 





Some History of Van Zandt County. By Wentworth Manning. 
Wills Point, Texas, 1919. Volume I. 8vo, pp. 220. II- 
lustrated. 


The writer of this volume meanders through the annals of Van 
Zandt County with the free and easy manner of an old timer. 
The subjects touched upon range from Moses to the World War. 
He tells about the streams, the wild animals, and the expulsion 
of the Indians, but has little to say about the soil, the prairies 
and the forests. There are delightful word pictures of the 
pioneer’s log cabin and the old log schoolhouse. With the excep- 
tion of the salt industry at Grand Saline, little is said about the 
occupations of the people. The larger portion of the book is filled 
with biographical sketches—not paid biographies, but sketches of 
persons who have at one time or another come in touch with the 
“free state of Van Zandt.” The work has been a labor of love, 
and here’s hoping that the author has received sufficient encourage- 


ment to issue volume II. 
W. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


A monument to David Crockett is to be erected in Lawrence- 
burg, Tennessee. Crockett helped to lay out this town in 1817. 


In a series of articles published in the Galveston News of Jan- 
uary 29, February 5, 19 and 26, and March 12, 1922, Dr. J. O. 
Dyer traces the naval activities along the Texas coast from the 
beginning of hostilities until the second battle of Sabine Pass, 
September 8, 1863. The brilliant achievements of Commodore 
Leon Smith, C. 8. N., are particularly emphasized. 


The Sons of the Republic of Texas was launched at the Univer- 
sity Club in Houston, March 15, 1922. Lewis R. Bryan was 
elected chairman and O. M. Kendall secretary. While it is planned 
to make this a Statewide organization, its membership will be 
restricted to descendants of those who served the Republic. Those 
present at the organization, besides the officers named, were Judge 
Charles E. Ashe, Franklin Williams, George A. Hill, Sidney H. 
Huston, Milton Howe, Jacob F. Wolters, Andrew J. Houston, 
William K. Craig,, Birdsall Briscoe, Lewis Fisher, A. Y. Bryan, 
Houston Williams, W. E. Kendall, A. M. John, Augustin de 
Zavala, Lewis R. Bryan, Jr., Royston Williams, Clarence Kendall. 


Mrs. Mary Adair Farris, honorary vice-president for life of the 
U. D. C., died at her home in Huntsville, February 17, 1922, aged 
eighty-four years. Mrs. Farris came to Huntsville when a child. 


Mrs. R. E. Pennington, author of a History of Brenham and 
Washington County, died at her home in Brenham, March 26, 
1922. Mrs. Pennington was active in securing the establishment 
of the State Park at Old Washington, and served as one of the 
commissioners since its creation. 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be had at the University of Texas, Austin, on Tuesday, April 
21. There will be a business meeting at 10:30 and a general 
meeting at 2:30. At the afternoon meeting papers will be read 
by Hon. R. C. Crane of Sweetwater and by Dr. Alex Dienst of 
Temple. 
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